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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
EpiTor of THE BOOKMAN 27, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
FEBRUARY wll be noticed in the MARCH number; books 
received subsequently and up to the 15TH MARCH in the 
APRIL number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


We are glad to be able to announce that Lady 
Burne-Jones is actively engaged on a memoir of her 
distinguished husband. The biography will be 
copiously illustrated, and will contain specimen draw- 
ings never before published. We understand that the 
materials are abundant. 


We are able to announce that Mr. H. W. Lucy has 
completed his “ Diary ” of the Unionist Parliament dis- 
solved last October. It will be illustrated by upwards 
of fifty of Mr. E. T. Reed’s drawings of the principal 
Parliamentary personages—these by special permission 
of the proprietors of Punch. The book will be pub- 
lished early in February by Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristol. 


The work on Naples which has occupied Mr. Arthur 
H. Norway for the last year is now complete, and will 
be published at an early date. It blends history, legend 
and description, much in the manner which Mr. Nor- 
way made popular in “ Highways and Byeways of 
Devon and Cornwall.” The folklore of the Neapolitan 
district is singularly rich ; and Mr. Norway has drawn 
upon it freely, as well as upon the legends of 
Madonnas, and other traditions of the Church, which 
are little known to the majority df even travelled 
Englishmen. A great quantity of interesting and 
amusing knowledge is thus brought together which is 
not easily accessible, but which it has been Mr. Nor- 
way’s hobby to collect during many years. The book 
will be illustrated with drawings by Mr. A. G. Ferard. 


The Mary Kingsley Society, of which Mr. G. Mac- 
millan is the hon. treasurer, and Mrs. J. R. Green the 
hon. secretary, has received a very intelligent and 
encouraging letter from a native of Lagos, West 
Africa. “I cannot express,” he writes, “ the pleasure 
it gives me and the natives generally to find that there 
is a successor forthcoming to that noble and good 
woman who did so much to awaken the English public 
to the truth in regard to the African.” 


Mrs. Cotes—Sara Jeanette Duncan—has written a 
new book, which deals with the experiences of a lady 
turned out into the garden all day long to recuperate 
her health. This will lend the work an additional 
interest in view of the great vogue at the present time 
of fresh-air cures. It will deal with Simla—the author's 
home—from a garden point of view—life, types, 
character, and her own reflections. The book will be 
published serially in the Quwzeen prior to its being 
published in book form in the late spring. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s lecturing tour :n 
America is now concluded, and we hear that he is 
expected in London immediately. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is kept fully employed just now 
revising and bringing up to date his history of the 
Boer War, which is still having a very brisk sale. So 
far as we know, it is quite the most successful of all 
the war books, as up to the present time between forty 
and fifty thousand copies have been sold. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker, who contributed a series of 
Egyptian stories to the Pal Mall Magazine some two 
years ago, has returned to that country for inspiration 
for another set of short stories which he is writing for 
the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Woods, who produces very slowly, and who has 
not published a book for several years, will publish a 
novel during the coming spring. 


Mr. W. Sichel has completed a volume on Boling- 
broke and his Times, which will be published in the 
spring. It is the result of three years of deep research 
and reflection, and is complete in itself, comprising all 
Bolingbroke’s life up to the close of Queen Anne’s 
reign, the history of that time so far as it and he 
affected each other. Mr. Sichel intends to issue an- 
other volume covering the period up to Bolingbroke’s 
death. He has already written in this regard chapters 
dealing with matters that have hitherto escaped notice, 
and with the debt both of Gibbon and Burke to Boling- 
broke, and he replies to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s criticism 
of Bolingbroke’s philosophy. .,A peculiarity of the 
work is that Bolingbroke is matle to speak in his own 
words for the first time, and the work has been accom- 


plished at first hand and from original sources... The 


influence of Bolingbroke on Disraeli will give the work 
great additional interest. 


We understand that Messrs. Macmillan have bought 
the “Naulahka” by Mr. Kipling and Mr. Balestier 
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from Mr. Heinemann, and will in future publish it 
uniform with the other books of Mr. Kipling. 


Mr. Grant Richards has in the press “ The Auto- 
biography of a Journalist,” by Mr. W. J. Stillman. It 
will be a large work, and ought to be very interesting, 
as few have had greater resources of experience to 
draw upon than Mr. Stillman. 


Major Martin A. S. Hume has completed and will 
issue in the spring a new work entitled “ The Final 
Struggle for Catholic Supremacy in England, 1590- 
1603.” It is practically a detailed history of the various 
attempts made during the last thirteen years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 1590-1603, to disturb the Protestant 
supremacy by invasion, plot, and treason. Much of 
the material is quite new, and the greater part of it 
has never before been used for historical writing. It 
will probably take the place of Major Hume's pro- 
jected long history of the period of which there is no 
modern researchful chronicle in England. 


Among the new novels that will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus are “ Work,” by Zola ; 
“ Blue Diamond,” by Mrs. L. T. Meade ; “ Lone Star 
Rush,” by Edmund Mitchell ; and “ Purple Cloud,” by 
M. P. Shiel. Messrs. Methuen will issue immediately 
two new novels, “ The Third Floor,” by Mrs. Dudeney, 
and “The Narrow Way,” by Miss Mary Findlater. 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus are about to issue a new 
book on the Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by H. 
B. Baildon, uniform with the other books published 
by them. 


The death of Bishop Creighton is deeply deplored 
by literary men, and especially by students of history. 
Dr. Creighton’s own contributions to historical learn- . 
ing were of high importance, and the work that he 
accomplished in his six years as Dixie Professor at 
Cambridge was of far-reaching influence. No one \ 
could be more qualified to judge the worth of the man 
and his work than his intimate friend, Professor 
Gwatkin, who has contributed a brief but very signifi- 
cant paper to the Cambridge Review of January 24th. 
Speaking of Creighton’s work in Cambridge, Mr. 
Gwatkin says : “ It was the great and many-sided work 
of a great and many-sided man. In society he was 
the brilliant society man, full of wit and paradox ; 
among students he was the master whose lightest 
touch told more than the laboured work of other men ; 
yet those who knew him at Embledon might see that 
his heart was quite as much in parish work as in his 
studies.” He further characterised Creighton as “ the 
most open-minded of men, always feeling his way and 
taking account of every new fact, but always keeping 
back decisive action till it was really needed. ‘Never 

deliver an ultimatum,’ was his comment when men were 
sent down wholesale from an Oxford College.” Mr. 
Gwatkin thinks that Creighton found the Historical 
School in an unsatisfactory state. “ Professor Seeley 
made it efficient enough as a school of practical 


politics; but it was in no sense a school of history.” 
He concludes with these touching words : 


Of his general influence 1 need not speak, far less of his 
work elsewhere. There iis but one opinion among those 
whose privilege it was to work under him. No man of our 
time in Cambridge had a wider outlook or a more open 
mind, keener insight or more stimulating conversation ; 
yet even these brilliant gifts were excelled by the quick 
sympathy and watchful kindness without which no powers 
of intellect and learning will make a teacher of the highest 
order. He was great because he knew the strength of 
gentleness. Of his goodness to myself I cannot trust my- 
self to speak. Only—never was the disappointment of a 
day turned into more abundant joy than the election which 
gave Mandell Creighton for my guide and friend. 


It may be added that Bishop Creighton, so far as his 
multifarious ecclesiastical duties permitted, showed 
himself keenly interested in literature and in literary 
men. He delighted in their company, and was always 
access:ble and gracious. He had a noble sense of the 
obligation of service, and what he did seemed to be 
rather receiving a favour than bestowing it. 


We greatly regret to note the death of Mr. F. W. 


_H. Myers, a poet and prose writer of brilliant gifts 


never adequately realised. Mr. Myers died at Rome 
on Thursday, January 17th, having been for some 
time in serious ill-health. He took a brilliant degree 
in 1864, being bracketed second in the First Class of 
the Classical Tripos of that year. Later he became an 
Inspector of Schools, and so remained to the last. He 
made a brilliant start as author of that poem on “ St. 
Paul” which won the admiration of George Meredith, 
and which still circulates steadily. It will live longer 
in all probability than anything else he wrote. ° His 
first literary success was attained when he was sixteen, 
when he very nearly gained the prize offered by the 
directors of the Crystal Palace Company for the best 
poem written in honour of Robert Burns on the 
occasion of his Centenary Celebration. The prize 
went to Isa Craig, but the judges, Monckton Milnes, 
Tom Taylor, and Theodore Martin, pronounced young 
Myers’ poem so nearly equal to Miss Craig’s that they 
had “considerable difficulty in deciding between 
them.” The most characteristic verse in the poem was 
the following : 


“O silent shapes athwart the darkening sky! 
Magnificence of many-folded hills, 
Where the dead mist hangs and the lone hawks cry, 
Seamed with the white fall of a thousand rills; 
O lucid lakes! serene from shore to shore, 
With promontories set of solemn pines, 
Broad mirrors which the pale stars tremble o’er, 
Deep-drawn among the misty mountain lines ; 
O holy hearths, intemerate of crime ! 
O tale of martyrs by the flickering sod! 
O righteous race, in steadfast toil sublime! 
O noblest poem, “Let us worship God!” 
Ye taught him, shaping truthful days ; 
Of you he told to men, for he 
From wayside reeds sweet tone could raise, 
More dear than full accord of symphony. 
Knowing that whatsoe’er the poet sings, 
Of prototyped in nature or in man, 
Moves deeply, though it touch not wrath of kings 
Or frantic battle-van.” 


It may be added that among the competitors weve 
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Gerald Massey, Arthur J. Munby, John Everett 
Millais, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and others. Mr. Myers 
wrote some exquisite essays, published in two precious 
volumes, entitled “ Essays, Classical and Modern,” and 
his monograph on Wordsworth is one of the very best 
in Mr. Morley’s famous series. But he devoted himself 
tainly to what is known as Psychical Research, and his 
interest in the subject remained to the end. Indeed, 
death found him engaged on a book on “Human 
Personality : Its Survival after Bodily Death.” Time 
will show whether the world gained from this transfer 
of interest, but at present it is hard to think so. 


The Chateau de Zuylestein, which is here repro- 
duced, was till recently the residence of Mr. Van de 
Poorten Schwartz, the eminent novelist, who, as 
“ Maarten Maartens,” is known alike in Europe and 
America. Mr. Poorten Schwartz has recently removed, 
and is building a new house a few miles away. The 


CASTLE ZUYLESTEIN. 


chateau is of great historical interest, and is associated 
with William of Orange. 


The Daily News has passed to new proprietors, and 
the staff has largely changed, though some members 
are retained. It is understood that the editorship 
passes to Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who will be assisted by 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, Mr. Harold Spender, and 
others. Mr. Herbert Paul will, we believe, continue 
his connection with the paper. In these columns we 
have nothing to do with politics, but those who care 
for literature have a right to watch with a jealous eye 
the fortunes of the Daily News. From the first its 
literary merits have been high, and happily there is no 
reason to fear that they will be in any way lowered 
under the new staff. Mr. Lehmann is himself a man 
of letters. Mr. H. W. Massingham during his connec- 
tion with the Chronicle brought the reviewing depart- 
ment to the highest state of efficiency, and himself 
contributed some of the very best articles, while the 
literary ability of Mr. Herbert Paul and Mr. Harold 
Spender is unquestioned. If ever the chequered and 
honourable history of the Daz/y News be written, the 
historian will have abundance of stirring incidents to 
deal with. Perhaps the liveliest days were those 
when the paper was edited by Mr. Frank Hill, and had 


on its staff the late Professor Mintg and Professor 
Saintsbury. 


The designs for both the covers of Queen Victoria’s 
books, “Leaves from the Journal of a Life in 
the Highlands,” and “ More Leaves from the Journal 


DESIGN USED FOR THE COVER OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S FIRST BOOK, “ LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 

Gold on a dark green cloth. 


ot a Life in the Highlands” (of which we give a 
reduced facsimile of the front sides), are the work of 
ler late Majesty’s daughters. They were worked out 
entirely in gold upon a dark green sand-grained cloth. 


More feaves 


from the Journal of a 


in the Highlands 


DESIGN USED FOR THE COVER OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S SECOND BOOK. 
Gold on a dark green cloth. 
The first volume made a great sensation upon its 
appearance, printers and binders being kept at work 
night and day in order to cope with the demand, 
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The second 
book, although an enormous number were sold, did not 
attain to the vast popularity of its predecessor. Both 
works have always had a steady sale, and since the 
lamented death of Her Maiesty have been much 
enquired for. 


which in those days was a record one. 


Mr. R. W. Chambers’ new novel, “ Cardigan,” will, 
we understand, be published serially in this country 
in the weekly edition of the Zzmes. It will afterwards 
be published in book form by Messrs. Constable and 
Co. in this country, and in America by Messrs. Harper 
and Bros. 


We have pleasure in giving a new portrait of Captain 


CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 


Cairnes, the well-known military critic, whose Life of 
Lord Roberts is now attracting so much attention. 


Mr. Shan F. Bullock has lately finished writing a 
new novel which, like all of this author’s work, deals 
with rural scenes and characters in the North of 
Ireland. It has been very highly praised by two well 
known critics who have seen the manuscript. 


Some verses by the author of “ An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters” will appear in an early number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


Robert Barr is spending a few weeks in the Island of 
Capri. 


“Tan Maclaren ” is continuing the series of stories of 
Scotch school-boy life which appeared in the Wzndsor 


Magazine has increased by many thousands in con- 
sequence of the publication of Rudyard Kipling’s novel 
“Kim.” 

There would seem to be a revival of interest in 
Daniel O'Connor, for besides Mr. Robert Dunlop's 


biography recently published in Messrs. Putnam’s 
Heroes of the Nations series, we hear that Michael 
MacDonagh, the author of “ Irish Life and Character,” 
and a member of the 7 zmes staff, has finished a careful 


_study of the agitator and his contemporaries. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason has decided to take a holiday in 
Egypt, and will probably get as far as Khartoum. 
Serial stories from his pen will shortly appear in the 
Sphere and in Cornhild. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson, author of “The War in South 
Africa: Its Causes and Effects,” is publishing in the 
spring a book on the social problem. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore is at present enjoying a well- 
earned holiday at Ilfracombe. 


Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Co., of New York, 
will issue almost immediately an American edition of 
“The Compleat Bachellor,” the little volume of 
dialogues which was so successful in this country as 
the first of the series of books published by Mr. 
Murray in which Miss Edith Wharton’s “ A Gift from 
the Grave ” appeared. 


Mr. Morley Roberts is busy writing a new novel for 


publication through Messrs. Sir W. C. Leng and Co.'s 
syndicate of newspapers. 


The MS. of Mr. J. A. Steuart’s new novel is now all 
in the hands of his publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson and 


Co., and it will be issued both here and in America at 
an early date. 


Mr. Bret Harte has written a aew shes novel, which 
will shortly be published serially in the Century 
Magazine. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF THE BOOKSELLING 
TRADE, 
(1) ENGLAND. 
DECEMBER 13TH, 1900, TO JANUARY IQTH, 1gOl. 

After a very trying year, fraught with many disappoint- 
ments and much complaining, the closing weeks which 
formed the Christmas season came as a solatium to the 
trade. Busy as that time generally is, the pressure 
commenced somewhat earlier than is customary, and it 
soon became apparent that we were in for a record run. 
Not for a number of years have we experienced such a 
demand for literature of every class, and every branch of 
the trade had to exert itself to the utmost in order to 
successfully cope with it. 

With the passing of the Festival, a period of comparative 
slackness has ensued, but a very fair amount of trade has 
been transacted throughout the present month. 

Events still stimulate an interest in connection with the 
South African Campaign. “The Great Boer War,” by 
Conan Doyle, “ How we Escaped from Pretoria,” by Captain 
Haldane, and several of the more popular works in con- 
nection with the subject have experienced a ready_sale. 
“An Absent-Minded War” moves as briskly as ever; and 
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“From Boer to Boer and Englishman,” by Paul Botha, has 
been eagerly sought after, and has, according to the daily 
press, considerably exercised the mind of the ubiquitous 
De Wet. 

The output of 6s. novels during the past month has been 
very limited, the most noticeable being “ A Missing Hero,” 
by Mrs. Alexander ; “The Wastrel,” by Mary A. Dickens ; 
“Tn the Name of a Woman,” by A. W. Marchmont; and 
“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. The most popular 
continue to be “The Master Christian,” “Rue with a 
Difference,” and “In the Palace of the King.” 

In Biography, “ Napoleon: the Last Phase,” continues 
to be foremost ; whilst “ Cromwell,” by Morley; “ Life of 
Earl Roberts” and “ The Life of Irene Petrie,” by Mrs. 
Carus Wilson, have been very popular. 

“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters” has proved one of 
the leading features of the season, over 25,000 copies having 
been disposed of. It is pleasing also to see that a hearty 
reception is being given by the public to the works of our 
standard authors—Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott—more 


especially in the new issues, such as the New Century — 


Library, and the New Pocket Edition and New Border 
Edition of the Waverley novels. 

Good sales have been effected in many of the annuals, 
the Daily Mail Year Book having proved an immense 
success ; whilst our old friends, “ Whitaker” and “ Hazell,” 
well maintain their position. 

Amongst the magazines, several new arrivals deservedly 
claim our attention. The Ladies’ Magazine, the Twentieth 
Century, and the Thrush. The latter is somewhat unique 
in that it caters solely for the poetical taste of the public. 

Subjoined is our list of the best selling books during the 
past month 


The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Rue with a Difference. By Rosa N. Carey. 6s. (Mac- 
millan.) 

In the Palace of the King. By F. M. Crawford. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 5s. net. (J. Murray.) 

Richard Yea and Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 


Isle of Unrest. By H. S. Merriman. 6s. (Smith, | 


Elder. 
Emma Magshall. By Beatrice Marshall. 6s. (Seeley.) 
Irene Petrie. By Mrs. Carus Wilson. 6s. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 
Eleanor. By Mrs. H. Ward. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 
Herod. By Stephen Phillips. 3s. 6d. net (Lane.) 
The Great Boer War. By Conan Doyle. 7s. 6d. 
(Smith, Elder.) 
How we Escaped from Pretoria. By Captain Haldane. 
is. (W. Blackwood.) 
From Boer to Boer and Englishman. By Paul Botha. 
1s. (Rees.) 
An Absent-Minded War. By a British Officer. ts. (J. 
Milne.) 
Napoleon: the Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. . 7s. 6d. 
(Humphreys.) 
Roberts’ (Earl) Forty-one Years in India. tos. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
Daily Mail Year Book. 1s. net. (Office.) 
Hazell’s Annual. 3s. 6d. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
Whitaker’s Almanack. 1s. and 2s. 6d. (Whitaker.) 
Together with the various’ volumes in the New 
Century Library, the New Pocket Waverley, and the 
re-issue of the Border Waverley. ; 
WEEKLY SUMMARY OF THE WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE. 
Week ending 
Dec. 22—Busiest week of the year. 
+» 29—Great pressure immediately before Christmas. 
Jan. 5-——Quiet week in all departments. 
»5 12—Still quiet, but brisker in Colonial trade. 
” a steady, about the average amount for time 
of year. 


(2) SCOTLAND. 
DECEMBER I5TH, 1900, TO JANUARY IQTH, 

A very quiet Christmas trade was experienced throughout 
the country, and with the advent of the New Year expecta- 
tions of improved business were not realised. 

There was no lack of variety in publications suitable for 
Christmas sale, but war books and several biographical 
works were most prominent in the business done. 

Amongst war books, Doyle’s “Great Boer War” leads 
easily ; and for “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” and such-like 
personal experiences there was a ready sale. In biography, 
perhaps the most popular work in Scotland was the “ Life 
of F. G. Tait,” and the book of general interest in this 
department was the “Life of General Wauchope,” which 
again went out of print. Many volumes dealing with the 
career of Earl Roberts were much in request ; and religious 
biography was well represented in “ Irene Petrie’s ” Life, and 
also that of Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor. Bulten’s “ With 
Christ at Sea” had a specially hearty reception in the west 
of Scotland ; and Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon” continued 
to sell freely. ; 

As a book of travel, “ In the South Seas,” by R. L. Steven- 
son, was the leading book ; and the most interesting work 
dealing with foreign affairs was “ China’s Only Hope,” by 
Chung Chih-Tong. The following four volumes were 
noticeable in orders received :—“ The Tragedy of Herod,” 
by S. Phillips; “Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy,” “An English- 
woman’s Love Letters,” and the new edition of Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species.” Sixpenny editions of popular works 
had only a limited sale, and no one specially gained atten- 
tion. Of course, there was the usual brisk sale of Annuals, 
Annual Volumes, Diaries, and Almanacs, which is always a 
feature at this season; but for the extra Christmas numbers 
of serial publications there was a decided decline notice- 
able on all hands. 

The six shilling novel maintained its leading position, and 
fair orders were taken for “ Eleanor,” by Mrs. H. Ward ; 
“ Quisante,” by A. Hope; “ Tommy and Grizel,” by J. M. 
Barrie; “Isle of Unrest,” by H. S. Merriman; and “ The 
Master Christian,” by M. Corelli. 


Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Quisante. By Anthony Hope. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Penelope’s Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 6s. 
(Gay and Bird.) 

Edward Barry. By Louis Becke. 6s. (Unwin.) 

In the South Seas. By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. (Chatto.) 

Herod. By Stephen Phillips. 4s. 6d. (Lane.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 5s. (Murray.) 

The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. 7s. 6d. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

General Wauchope. By W. Baird. 2s. 6d. (Oliphant.) 

Life of F. G. Tait. By J. L. Low. 6s. (Nisbet.) 

Life of Irene Petrie. By Mrs. Carus Wilson. 6s. 
(Hodder.) 

With Christ at Sea. By F. T. Bullen. 6s. (Hodder.) 

The Isle of Unrest. By H. Seton Merriman. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

The Golden Gate of Prayer. By Dr. Miller. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. 7s. 6d. 
(Humphreys.) 

In the Ranks of the C.ILV. By C. Childers. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Life of Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor. 6s. (Hodder.) 

Darwin’s Origin of Species, 2s, 6d: (Murray.) 
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NEW WRITERS. 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 
HE story of Mr. St. John Adcock’s literary career is 
more of the nature of the ‘traditional stories of 
Bohemian vicissitude than those we have grown accustomed 
to in these days of first-book reputations; it is full of 
chance and change, discouragement and encouragement, 
pluck and perseverance. 

Though now only about thirty-six, Mr. St. John Adcock’s 
literary experiences have been many and varied; indeed, 
he admits that he cannot remember a time when he was nof 
writing. 

As soon as he left school Mr. Adcock entered a lawyer’s 
office, and at that time spent all his spare hours in writing 


MR. A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. ; 
From a photo specially taken for Tur Booxman by Elliatt & Fry. 


plays, narrative poems, and many novels, the average length 
of which was well over a hundred chapters. 

“ However worthless they were,” Mr. Adcock says, refer- 
ring to these early experiments, “I used to get sufficiently 
absorbed in them to sit working at them late at night after 
I came home from the office, and sometimes to get up early 
in the morning and give an hour to them before I went down 
to the City. Reading and writing were the only pleasures 
I cared about, so the fact that I could not afford others 
counts for nothing. All my spare cash went to the second- 
hand bookshops, and such cash in those days being particu- 
larly spare, not a few books represent dinners I have not 
eaten.” 

Mr. Adcock’s first literary earnings came from the half of 
a prize (a guinea prize) won in Socéety in 1882, Mr. G. B, 
Burgin, then a stranger to him, taking the other half. After 


that Mr. Adcock’s work began to appear in Young Folks 
Paper, then edited by Mr. Robert Leighton, and in Home 
Chimes, edited by Mr. F. W. Robinson, who pronounced 
one of the sketches of this beginner—* A County Court 
Waiting-Room ”—as good as a sketch by “ Boz.” 

From that time the climb up the ladder of success has 
been sure though gradual. He did a deal of work for Mr. 
James Henderson’s “ Red Lion House’: publications, being 
a frequent contributor of stories, essays, and verse to one 
of them, and contributing a short story regularly every week 
to another for the greater part of three years. This was 
not a matter of arrangement. . 

“T simply sent the stories more and more frequently,” 
writes Mr. Adcock, “ until it happened that T was sending 
one every week. I have only met Mr. Henderson once, and 
to this day have never seen the editor of the paper I am 
referring to. 1 mention this as showing that personal 
introductions and the worrying of editors for interviews is 
not necessary. T have always sent my MSS. through the 
post, and cannot remember that I ever lost one. All 
IT have written, until two years ago, has taken its chance in 
this way, so that I have contributed three longish serials to 
one London weekly, and have not so much as set eyes on 
the editor yet.” 

Lawyer, contributor, editor, proprietor, in turn, and 
together, Mr. Adcock’s reminiscences would form an amusing 

‘volume. A staff, appointment on a comic weekly was one of 
his first dignities. This journal was started in Manchester, 
but on moving to London, the staff, with one exception, 
refused to follow. “Meet me at my London office,” wrote 
the excited editor to Mr. Adcock; “I want you te throw 
yourself into the breach.” Mr. Adcock did so, the paper 
died a few months later, and he withdrew from the breach, 
with nothing but the glory of having been in it. The same 
editor appeared again, however, three years later as pro- 
prietor of several trade journals, and again attached Mr. 
Adcock to him. Shortly after this Mr. Adcock, with several 
friends, founded a comic weekly, and himself became an 
editor, everyone except the cartoonist working for nothing. 
The paper died, however, from lack of capital. 

After numerous ups and downs, writing on any topics 
asked of him, Mr. Adcock—having turned his back 
on the law—published his first book, a collection of 
short stories, in 1894. His second book, “ Beyond 
Atonement,” appeared in 1896, followed in 1897 by 
another collection of short stories, “East End Idylls.” 
Though hampered by ill-health he worked as hard as ever, 
and in 1898 two more novels were written, “ The Conse- 
cration of Hetty Fleet” and “In the Image of God.” 
In the spring of 1900 was published “In the Wake of the 
War,” and in the autumn the same firm, Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, brought out “ The Luck of Private Foster” ; 
and a little volume of “ Songs of the War” also made its 
appearance. It is curious that the second poem that 
appeared in the Spectator had been previously rejected by 
thirteen publications. 

Mr. Adcock does not underrate the hardships which 
meet a man who chooses to turn, without private means 
or influence, into the path of literature, but he still declares 
that if his time were before him to go over again he would 
again choose the road he has chosen in preference to any 
other road that a man can travel. 
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IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S LIBRARIES. 


HE Royal libraries, as they stand to-day, show clearly 

that the taste of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 

books was distinctly a three-sided taste, denoting the breadth 

of her interests and her sense of the obligations of empire. 

The volumes which she collected, treasured, and read were, 

firstly, those which were valuable to her as curios ; secondly, 

those which by their sentiments or the lessons they taught 

pleased her womanly and humane heart ; and, thirdly, those 

which bore on the questions of the day, and were of serious 
importance to her as a ruler. 

It is by reason of the first of these tastes that the library 
at Windsor has become so rich in treasures during the past 
reign. It was the Queen’s delight to recover or acquire 
every book which had been the actual property of an English 
Sovereign. Original bindings, designed and made for 
Royal readers, were more usual in Tudor or Stuart times 
than in our own, and the Queen was always eager that any 
such which had fallen into private hands should, if possible, 
be restored to Royal keeping, herself sanctioning consider- 
able expenditure that some volume, bearing the Tudor arms 
or Stuart badge, might be placed among other relics in her 
own libraries. No great while before her death she added 
to this collection the book written by Henry VIII. defending 
the seven sacraments, the historic book which gained for 
him the title of Defender of the Faith. This volume was 
Henry VIII.’s own copy, in which his autograph is written 
twice. The price was high—{6o0o—and the decision as to 
purchase hung for some little time in the balance; but— 
and we think no confidence is betrayed by the telling of the 
incident—one day one of the private apartments opened, 
and a small royal granddaughter hurried out to the librarian, 
delighted to tell the news, “Grandmamma says you may 
buy it! She must have it!” 

As regards the second class of books which claimed Her 
Majesty’s interest, one feels instinctively that her taste was 
formed in earlier, happier days, and that she did not greatly 
wander from it. Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Black, Mrs. 
Oliphant, George Eliot—these were her favourites; and 
though not, perhaps, a critical reader, she was an apprecia- 
tive and an affectionate one. 

In those first joyous visits to the Highlands we find many 
allusions to scenes which brought vividly to her mind lines 
from “The Lady of the Lake,” “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” and “Marmion”; and more than once we read 
such entries as:—“It poured the whole afternoon, and I 
read to Albert the three first cantos of ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ which delighted us both.” 

Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak,” too, was the book which, 
towards the close of the Prince’s fatal illness, after a day 
of listlessness and some delirium on the part of the patient, 
and bitter anxiety on the part of the watchers, the Queen 
read to him when he was calmer, he following the story with 
interest, and making occasional remarks as he listened. 

Of Tennyson’s poems the Queen was ever appreciative ; 
cordial, too, she was in her thanks for them. And in Lord 
Houghton’s Memoirs we find that she pleased Browning by 


telling him that she had much enjoyed some of his wife’s 
poems. 

Beautiful descriptive passages, noble sentiments, and 
fearless utterances for the righting of wrongs or the bettering 
of the oppressed—these are the things which appealed to 
Queen Victoria. Her interest in Dickens’s work is well 
known. This author’s popularity was as old as Her 
Majesty’s reign, but Dickens did not actually meet his Queen 
till the year of his death. It was a long and gracious inter- 
view when it did take place; and at the close the Queen 
took from the table her own Journal of her Highland life, 
with an autograph inscription, “To Charles Dickens,” and 
gave it to him with her own hands, saying that the humblest 
of writers would be ashamed to offer it to one of the greatest, 
but that Mr. Helps had said it would be valued most if 
given by herself. 

It is, however, in the third class of books mentioned at 
the beginning of this article that perhaps the Queen’s 
hardest reading has been done. These are the books by 
which she has mastered the details of the great events which 
were taking place in her Empire, the books which could 
teach her the salient points concerning the countries which 
were important to her. As far back as the days following 
close on the Crimean war, a great soldier said to a friend, 
that not even among his fellow-soldiers or the responsible 
statesmen had he found a more thorough knowledge of the 
Crimean country, the war, its cause, and effect than in his 
conversation with Her Majesty. It is said that the same 
tireless attention to her country’s weal was shown by the 
Queen in the present South African War, when book after 
book on the subject was read to her, until every point 
dealing with the past and the present was familiar to her. 
It is with such books as these—books bearing upon the 
constitution and government of her Empire—that the 
greater part of the Queen’s reading time was spent. 

Apart from books, the Queen’s libraries possess yet 
another interest. The Empress Frederick had always urged 
the widening of the word “ library,” that it might include all 
literary and artistic treasures; and latterly the Queen had 
placed in the great northern galleries many medals, seals, 
coins, and other relics. But beyond all her pride in these 
or in her books has been her pride in her rare collection of 
miniatures—a pictured history of the English sovereigns, in 
unbroken line since Henry VIII., excepting that of ‘the 


Tudor Queen Mary, of whom it seems to be impossible to: 


obtain any miniature representation. 

In her early married life the Queen, with the Prince 
Consort, used to visit the miniature room almost every 
Sunday evening, and all specimens were arranged by her own 
hands. 

In her own private room was a most valuable and little- 
known set of enamels, replicas of the finest work of such 
painters as Cosway, Isaac, and Peter Oliver, and many 
others, carefully guarded from sun and dust; and in these, 


more than in her books, was the Queen’s truest pleasure 
found. 
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> the last three years of the century just expired, Mr. 

Stephen Phillips has taken his place firmly as one of 
those English poets from whom the most is to be hoped for 
in the century now opening. His work has done what so much 
estimable and accomplished poetry fails to do; it has bitten, 
has gone home,making itself felt by a public far wider than 
contemporary verse is generally able to touch. Living for 
the most part out of London, Mr. Phillips has escaped the 
influence, whether for good or evil, of literary cliques and 
coteries, and has felt his way to the expression of what was 
in him with little help except from the great masters of the 
past. Of these Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, and the other 
Elizabethans (with reservations as to their standards of 
dramatic form and structure), and Milton above all, are 
understood to be his favourite study. Intense communion 
with masters of this calibre, coupled with something of 
boyish audacity in his own temperament, have led him 
from the first to attempt the highest and the hardest things 
in poetry, and to attempt them in the most direct and simple 
manner. Undeterred by the timidities of over-culture, and 
carried away by none of those eddies of momentary, fashion 
in letters which those who float in them are apt to mistake for 
the main stream, he has chosen to put it frankly to the 
pioof whether he has or has not within himself some seeds 
of a sacred fire akin to that which glowed in the classic 
masters whom he loves. The result has taken shape in one 
volume of miscellaneous poems and two of drama, including 
one of acted drama, which have strongly fastened them- 
selves upon the attention of all readers of English poetry, 
and have exercised and divided criticism in a manner which 
is of itself a testimony to power. 

It is doubtless fortunate for Mr. Phillips, and helps 
towards his salutary detachment from any group or 
individual among his contemporaries, that his history and 
training—to speak of them so far as they are public property 
—have been of a special kind and such as to make for 
independence. The son of a clergyman, who is a resident 
Canon of Peterborough, he is understood to have 
inherited poetic and dramatic tastes to a certain degree 
from both parents, but especially from a gifted and 
enthusiastic mother, who was connected by descent with 
the Lloyds, the friends of Lamb and Wordsworth, and with 
Wordsworth himself. But a healthy devotion to cricket 
and suchlike sports prevented poetry, or literature in any 
shape, from much absorbing him in early youth ; and it was 
only in his second term at Cambridge that a visit of the 


_ travelling company of his kinsman, Mr. Frank Benson, 


infected him with the passion of the stage. He threw up 
his Cambridge career to join Mr. Benson’s company, with 
which he travelled for the next four or five years, acquiring 
a close verbal familiarity with the Shakespearian text, as 
well as an insight into practical stage-craft, but making his 
mark less by capacity as an actor than by his very remark- 
able gifts of voice and diction. For the next five years, 
having left the stage, he worked hard as a teacher of 
literature and history at a military crammer’s near London. 
This occupation again gave him small leisure for study or 
composition. But the craving to express himself in poetry 
grew on him, and towards the end of his engagement he was 
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able to write and publish the mystical poem (not since 
reprinted) of “Eremus,” and afterwards the “Christ in 
Hades,” which appeared in one of the little paper-covered 
volumes of the series edited for Mr. Elkin Mathews by Mr. 
Phillips’ poet-cousin, Mr. Laurence Binyon. Despite its 
modest form, this piece made so strong a mark that the 
author was encouraged to give up other pursuits and devote 
himself to literature, which has been his sole occupation 
since. In the winter of 1897-8 came the miscellaneous 
volume of “ Poems,” which included “ Marpessa,” “The 
Wife,” and other experimental pieces inspired by the aspects 
and dramas of the London streets, together with the 
reprinted “ Christ in Hades.” The collection was greeted 
with an unaccustomed unanimity of praise, in which not 
critics only, but brother poets, were forward to join. Then 
followed from the outside an impulse to dramatic poetry, a 
form which Mr. Phillips had not before seriously tried, in 
the shape of a commission from Mr. Alexander for a play. 
The result was “ Paolo and Francesca,” which was finished 
in the autumn of 1898 and printed in that of 1899, but is 
still unacted. Mr. Phillips’ choice of a theme already immor- 
talised by Dante had raised doubts in his wisest admirers, 
but the combination of impassioned beauty and tactful 
instinct with which he treated it in the result greatly 
increased their enthusiasm; an enthusiasm which at last 
provoked in some quarters a certain measure of boisterous 
or sarcastic dissent. Lastly, the tragedy of “ Herod,” 
impressively put on the stage through the enterprise of Mr. 
Tree, and printed within a few weeks after its first perform- 
ance, has held the boards for nearly a hundred nights of the 
present winter, and has both made a stronger impression on 
the general public and divided criticism more sharply than 
any previous work of its author. 

All this constitutes no slight achievement for a man just 
thirty-four, who did not begin seriously to practise his art 
till he was twenty-nine, having been silent during the years 
when most poets are pouring out the first, which are also 
often the best, fruits of their inspiration. It is probably 
from these conditions that there springs one of the most 
noticeable qualities of Mr. Phillips’ work, its unusual com- 
bination of maturity and immaturity. Surprising poetic 
power and completeness alternate in it with unmistakable 
touches of the slipshod, the crude, and the commonplace. 
Of native poetic ardour, of imaginative emotion and 
imaginative vision, Mr. Phillips shows more than almost 
any writer of his time; of self-critical vigilance and calcu- 
lating craftsmanship in style he shows much less than some. 
Where his work is good, it is generally great; the words 
have been intensely fused with the inward fire and 
splendidly coloured with the inward vision, and the 
result is poetry through and through. Where it is 
not so good, where the fire has burnt low or the vision 
failed, it is apt to be scarce poetry at all, even in that 
external and artificial sense in which almost any cultivated 
man can teach himself, by effort and imitation of masters, 
to make poetry. Whether in his inspired or his stammering 
moments, Mr. Phillips is always perfectly sincere and 
limpid, letting you feel and grasp his work unmistakably 
for what it is. The contrast of the two writers in him is 
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perhaps most perceptible in the London poems of the first 
volume. In these, which deal with an excessively difficult 
and stubborn material, the process of imaginative fusion 
seems only complete for a few moments at a time, and 
passages of a new and very seizing kind of poetry alternate 
with passages where the experiment has plainly failed, and 
the material remains unsmelted and unsubdued. At the 
opposite scale of his work in point of execution, the most 
even in finish and sustained in poetic quality, are 
“Marpessa” and “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca”: the one a highly humanized 
idyll from Greek mythology ; the other 
an expansion of Dante’s vision into a 
drama of brooding destiny and lyric 
passion. This drama still awaits the test 
of the stage; but in reading, it thrills 
with the quality, the rarest of all since 
the Greeks, of strength continuously 
allied with and subdued to beauty: 
it is everywhere incandescent with that 
spiritual flame which dullards are apt 
to think cold because it burns white. 
In “Herod,” again, for all its power, 
we are aware of some return to the old 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

From a drawing by Will 7mm by kind permission 
inequality. In the first two acts the writer seems to have 
been more concerned with construction than creation: the 
mechanical part is excellent, in the spiritual part there seems 
to be some missing of opportunities, some avoidance of 
depths waiting to be sounded: it is the third act, and that 
only, which comes home with the impact of a thoroughly 
complete and impressive achievement. 

In the work of the poets of an earlier generation, as of 
Wordsworth or Byron, it is true that we are ready to accept 
and to condone, for the ‘sake of their best, much worse 
faults, and a much larger proportion of them, than we find 
in work like that of Mr. Phillips. But the intervening age 
and its influences have made for a heightened fastidiousness 
on all points of poetic execution ; the influence of Tennyson 
above all; that in another sense and from another side of 
Mr. Swinburne; that of lesser writers who have caught 
from France the spirit and example of nice craftsmanship. 
Such fastidiousness is very desirable, on the whole, in a 


nation given over like ours to amateurishness in the arts as 
im other matters. Yet it may have its dangers in making us 
care more for the flewer of verse than for its root; for 
the draping and jewelling of a poetic creation than for its 
body or the soul informing its body. What makes the 
interest of Mr. Phillips’ work is not the charm of the poetic 
form chiefly. This at its best is very great; he has shown 
himself a true and original master of the noblest, most 
difficult, most English of forms, that is blank verse, both 
narrative and dramatic; has given us 
striking examples both of melodious 
sweetness and rhetorical force in the 
half-disused form of the heroic couplet ; 
as well as interesting experiments in 
unrhymed lyric measures of his own 
devising. As to his felicities of phrase 
and diction, they have so impressed 
some critics as to cause them to declare 
that he has nothing else. (The most 
explicit statement to this effect came, 
however, from a writer who gave his 
own measure when in the same breath 
he improved upon Aristotle by 
gravely defining tragedy as a 
“ massage of the soul.”) What 
~ Mr. Phillips possesses, it seems 
to us, besides and beneath all 
felicities of form and diction, 
is a breadth and sweep of 
imagination, a largeness as well 
as an intensity of vision, new in 
the poetry of our day ; a preoccupation with humanity, both 
its individual passions and its collective spiritual hungers and 
consolations ; a true centrality, that is, of poetic theme and 
aim; with an original and controlling sense of beauty. 
Accordingly, his work has been praised and welcomed by 
nearly all of those whose voices count in the present or 
are likely to count in the future; perhaps by some with 
too impulsive an eagerness to treat greatness of 
aint and promise as equal to greatness of acknow- 
ledged and time-tested achievement. Mr. W. E, 
Henley, indeed, has raised a shout of dissent; but 
then Mr. Henley, for all his talent, has the misfortune ever 
to mistake, and do his best to make others mistake, 
violence for strength. And Mr. Andrew Lang has guyed 
“Paolo and Francesca” as a play for the stage, but in a 
manner visibly embarrassed between his love of guying and 
his love of good literature ; and has hedged, as he would 
himself add, by declaring the poetry first-rate, and that be 
knows nothing about the stage. Also the witty Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has said that Mr. Phillips has as yet given us nothing 
but Maida Vale sentiment and Bedford Park imagery in 
good metres. But inasmuch as Mr. Shaw cannot refrain 
from putting out his tongue even at himself, of whom he 
thinks so much, how can he be expected to refrain from 
putting it out at other people? And unless we are much 
mistaken, Mr. Phillips is a personage of far too much 
virility and humour to be either over-elated by praise or 
over-annoyed by depreciation. Let him go on his own way 
as he has begun, only never contenting himself to give us 
less than his best, and he will have us all for his admirers 
and applauders before long. 
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THE LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
I—JOHN MURRAY. 


HE house of John Murray holds a noteworthy position, 

not only in England, but perhaps in the whole world, 

in that it is one of the very few publishing houses which 
have existed for nearly one and a half centuries without 
having changed their title. For a short time, during the 
minority of the second Mr. Murray, the firm was known as 
Murray and Highley, but this scarcely counts. There 
are in London and elsewhere many older business houses, 
but very few of these 
are carried on under 
the original names, 
or, if the original 
titles are retained, 
they cover other 
names. At Christies, 
for instance, which 
started at about the 
same time as Murrays, 
there is now no 
Christie in the firm, 
although the last part- 
ner of that name is 
still living, but he re- 
tired from the firm 
some years ago. The 
original John Murray, 
like the original 
James Christie, was 
a Scotchman, and, like 
him again, had been 
in the navy, as witness 
the picture of a ship 
with which John Mur- 
ray I. headed his 
trade bills. At the 
time (1768) when he 
decided to embark in 
the trade of books 
the popular antipathy 
in London to Scotch- 
men—thanks largely 
to Bute and Wilkes 


—was very marked, om a Photo by) THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN MURRAY. [Elliott & Fry. 


and it was probably owing to this that John McMurray 
toned down his aggressively Caledonian patronym by the 
omission of the Mc. When he took over the business 


of William Sandby at 32, Fleet Street, it was as a book- 


seller and stationer rather than as a publisher that he 
hoped to succeed in a trade in which, as he says in a letter 
(dated October 16th, 1768) to Falconer, “ many block- 
heads” are “making fortunes.” New editions of Lord 
Lyttelton’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and of his “ History 
of King Henry the Second,” in the stately quarto form at 
that time so fashionable, were apparently Mr. Murray's first 
two publishing ventures. He must have made a good deal 
vf money within twelve months, for, when the Morning 
Chronicle was started in October, 1769, its twenty original 
proprietors included! John Murray among several other 


booksellers. This important fact is not mentioned by Dr 


Smiles in his “ Memoir ” of the house ; whilst the references 
to John Murray I. in Kerr’s “Life of Smellie” appear 
equally to be unknown to Dr. Smiles. The founder of the 
firm (born in 1745) died in 1798, leaving a widow, two 
daughters, and a son. 

John Murray II., who was born in 1778, and who died in 
1843, may be regarded as the genius who transformed the 
business from one of a very commonplace character into 

the unrivalled position 
which it still enjoys. 

The record of his 

career, of his enter- 
prise, and of his 
remarkable judgment 
and foresight are told 
at great length by Dr. 
Smiles, and are indeed 
part and parcel of 
English literary _his- 
tory. The friend, as 
well as publisher, of 
Byron, Scott, and of a 
host of other great 
men, Mr. Murray at- 
tracted around him 
by his high business 
rectitude and fair deal- 
ing a clientele’ prob- 
ably unsurpassed in 
the annals of English 
publishing. The 
Quarterly Review, 
which Mr. Murray 
started in February, 

1809, in opposition to 

the Edinburgh, and its 
immediate success, 
was unquestionably an 
invaluable auxiliary, 
moral and material, 
in the building-up of 
the business. The 
Quarterly, from its 
outspoken criticisms, must often have caused Mr. Murray 
no little worry, and the abusive letters which he received 
would have filled a goodly sized volume. We learn, not 
from Dr. Smiles, but from an obscure little paper, Paul Pry, 
of February 25th, 1826, that on one occasion at least a 
challenge was sent to the publisher by an irate author whose 
work had been severely dealt with in the review. Mr. 
Murray realised from the beginning that the surest way of 
commanding success was to engage the best writers and to 
pay the best prices for contributions. A mere list of the 
books published by John Murray II. would fill a tolerably 
large volume, and, after the dedles-lettres, perhaps the 
particular depart nent in which he showed the most enter 
prise and enthusiasm was in that of books of travel. 

The reign of John Murray HL, who was bor in 1808, 

and who died im 1892, was remarkable not so much for 
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enterprise as for development. The celebrated “ Hand- 
books ” or “ Guides,” the origin and history of which are 
told by the originator himself -in Murray's Magazine of 
November, 1889, were commenced long before the death 
of John Murray II., but the inception and development 
were due to John Murray III., who, before his death, 
had practically covered the whole of the then civilised 
world. These. Handbooks have gone into countless 
editions, and have called into existence rivals without 
number. The Handbooks are now under the charge of 
Mr. Hallam Murray, who is not only a partner with his 
brother, but a water- 
colour artist of great. 
talent and skill. Dur- 
ing the last few . years 
many of these Hand- 
books have undergone 
extensive revision and 
improvements, to com- 
pete with modern re- 
quirements. During 
the third Mr. Murray’s 
régime a very long 
series of important 
books appeared, not- 
ably Livingstone’s 
“Travels” and “ Last 
Journals,” the works of 
George Borrow, Charles 
Darwin, the scores of 
books edited by the 
late Sir William Smith, 
whose scholarly and 
varied attainments in- 
fused new life and fresh 
popularity into many 
works which - would 
otherwise now probably 
be dead and forgotten. 
Under the direction 
of the present head of 
the firm, John Murray 
IV., who was born in 
London in 1851, and 
who was educated at 
Eton and Magdalen 77 
College, Oxford, the firm is little likely to show signs of de- 
cay. No one realises more than Mr. Murray the danger of 
relying on the past. Like all other callings, publishing books, 
to be successful, must be progressive. Honourable tradition 
is good, but enterprise is, if anything, a better quality where 
success is desirable. Without making any radical change 
in the high-class character of his business, Mr. John Murray 
has almost completely, if silently, revolutionised it. Formerly 
Murray's books were only to be had through the wholesale 
ouses, and such an institution as a traveller was totally out 
of keeping with the traditions of Albemarle Street. ‘To-day 
the firm’s travellers “ cover” the whole of Great Britain, with 
he result that the output of books has increased enormously, 
Formerly a staff of seven or eight clerks and porters sufficed 
'o do the work at Albemarle Street, but the altered con 
ditions have involved a great increase in this department. 


For about half a century new novels and new poetry were 
practically tabooed ; to-day, first-rate work in either depart- 
ment will receive, at all events, a hearing. For many 
generations the English reading public has been accustomed 
to take for granted that any book with the imprint of John 
Murray is a good book in its particular department, and it 
is not at all likely that this implicit confidence will be 
unjustifiable in the future, The new developments of the 
firm will be watched with much interest. So far, they have 
proved highly satisfactory, and several of the books recently 


published have obtained very large sales. Mr. G. H. 
Russell’s “Under the 


MR. HALLAM MURRAY. 


Sjambok,” for instance, 
came out at the psycho- 
logical moment, 7.¢., 
just before the outbreak 
of the Boer war, and 
was an immediate suc- 
cess. A_ singularly 


| 


pathetic incident may 


be mentioned in con- 
nection with this novel. 
Mr. Russell lived for 
| many years in the 
Transvaal, where he 
_ caught the fever which 
| deprived him of his eye- 
sight. He returned to 
England, taught himself 
typewriting, typed the 
. whole of the book, and 
| took the “ copy” to Mr. 
Murray, who at once 
| saw its merits and pub- 
| lished it. “The Com- 
pleat Bachelor” of Mr. 
Oliver Onions is in its 
third edition: and 
Edith Whartons “A 
Gift from the- Grave ” 
| has also done well, and 
| the demand for it is still 
great. Both these 
novels are published 
at half a crown, and are, 
therefore, within the 
reach of readers whose pockets are not always too well-lined 
with banknotes. “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” was 
another immediate success; it has kept both printers and 
bookbinders hard at work for many weeks past, and even at 
the time of writing this (mid-January) the supply is scarcely 
equal to the demand. Mr. Arthur H. Norway’s “ Parson 
Peter,” Mrs. Walter Forbes’ “ A Gentleman,” Miss Lillias 
Hamilton's “ A Vizier’s Daughter "—perhaps the first novel 
written by a qualified medical woman (Miss Hamilton having 
been for some years medical adviser to Abdur Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan)—and Ronald Macdonald's “The 
Sword of the King,” have all been distinct successes. The 
Monthly Review, which first appeared in October last, has 
received a warm welcome from both the press and the 
public, and has at once taken high rank among the first- 
class monthly reviews. 


(Maull & Fox. 
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OFFICE STAIRS, ALBEMARLE STREET, SHOWING 
LIVINGSTONE’S BUST. 
Specially photographed for THe Bookman by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray 
In other departments also there have been many 
successes, notably Bishop Boyd Carpenter's “ Popular 
History of the Church of England,” a book which, written 
for the people, has had, and continues to enjoy, a very wide 
circulation. Captain Frank Younghusband’s “ Heart of a 
Continent,” being travels in Manchuria, Turkestan, and the 
Pamirs, another recent book, is now in its third edition, in 
spite of its somewhat high price of a guinea. Special 
mention must be made also of the new and revised edition 
of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
under the editorship ot 
Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge 
and Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, 


the latter having familiarised 


himself with the subject by 
travelling in nearly every 
locality mentioned by Gib- 
bon. Although Byron is 


perhaps the most ancient of 


INNER DRAWING-ROOM, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Specially photographed for Tue Bookman by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray 


Mr. Murray’s authors, whose works still sell to a very 
appreciable extent, one of the books still in his list dates 
from more than three-quarters of a century ago, viz., 
“ Little Arthur’s History of England,” by Mrs. Graham, 
afterwards Lady Callcott ; this first appeared in 1824, and, 
constantly revised to bring it up to date, has been sold by 
the hundred thousand. Although of more recent publica- 
tion, Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,” 1845-47, in ten 
volumes, is another of Mr. Murray’s numerous stock books ; 
it achieved at once a remarkable success, and remains the 
standard book on the subject. The first volume, by the 
way, was published at Mr. Murray's own expense, but Lord 
Campbell, who was an excellent hand at driving a bargain, 
and the success of his book being assured, made other terms 
for the remaining volumes. 

Mr. John Murray himself has known many of the dis 
tinguished authors for whom 
the firm has published books 
during the past thirty years 


Dean Stanley, George 


Grote, Darwin, the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir Francis Head, 
and Mr. Gladstone. The 
house of Murray published 


the first and the last works 


INNER DRAWING-ROOM, 50, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Ub Specially photographed by kind permission of 

of Mr. Gladstone, the celebrated essay on “Church an:l 
State,’ 1839, reviewed by Macaulay in the Edinburgh—a 
work which, curiously enough, the author would never have 
reprinted—and the eighth volume of “Gleanings from 
Past Years "—concerning which latter a lawsuit was pend- 
ing at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death, but which was 
eventually settled out of court. The original autograph 
MSS. of both these works are now in the publisher's 
private library. Mr. Murray has acted as editor of 
many of the books which he has published, notably the six 
autobiographies of Gibbon, “The Life of Abdur Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan,’ and (in the absence of the author 
from England) of Captain Younghusband’s “Heart of a 
Continent,” already mentioned. He is a J.P., a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and of several other learned 
societies. He is an active member of the Publishers’ 
Association, was President of the London Congress, and 
was the official delegate to the Paris Congress, of which 
latter he has a very charming souvenir in the form of a tea- 
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set of Sévres china, presented to him by the French Govern- 
ment. The Copyright Bill was drafted at his private house, 
which adjoins his business premises. (Quite a long article 
might be written on Mr. Murray’s library, which is a small 
one as regards size, but in which nearly every article is a 
gem of the first water. The Byron manuscripts and first 
editions are especially numerous, and in- 
clude not only the original autograph of 
“The Waltz,” but sevetal ptoof sheets, 
and the MS. of “Childe Harold”; the 
entire MS. of Scott’s “ Abbot” (except 
two pages); Robert Burns’s common 
place book; the MS. of Washington 
Irving’s “ Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey”; the Quarterly Review article 
by Southey on Nelson, with the exten- 
sive elaborations which form the book 
as we now know it. There are scores 
of other rarities, to which reference 
might be made if space permitted. 

As to No. 50, Albemarle Street and 
its historical associations, much might 
be wtitten. It was here that Byron and 
Scott first met in the spring of 1815. 
The place, both outside and in, is prac 
tically as it was over eighty years ago, 
except, of course, the furniture. The 
handsome drawing-room, adorned with 
portraits of the Murrays and their 
friends, in which Scott’s fears of dislik 
ing his great rival Byron were so rapidly 
dispelled, and in which have at one 
time or another foregathered all the 
great names which have rendered the 
Quarterly and its publisher so justly 
celebrated, still contains the fireplace 
in which the Byron memoirs were burnt 
to ashes. Leading out of the drawing- 
room is what was once the dining-room, 
where Tom Moore would sing his own 
ballads with so much effect; indeed 


nearly every corner of the house, which 


or at least to entreat the averting of the final tragedy. In 
the case of the unfortunate “ Englishwoman” of these 
letters, pale, plaintive ghost, whose crime it was “to love 
too well,” no such course is possible. To her “ ever-injured 
shade,” whether literary or human, no rites may now atone. 
The anonymous author does not propose to “ stand in the 


DRAWING-ROOM, 50, ALBEMARLE STREET, SHOWING LORD BYRON’'S 


FOLDING SCREEN. 


for many years served the double pur- Specially photographed for Twe Bookman by cind permission of Mr. John Murray. 


pose of shop and residence, has its historic or literary 
interest, 


A LITERARY ENIGMA. 


‘“ Of love that never found his earthly close, 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 
Or all the same as if he had not been?” 

wae most talked-of book of the year, the last literary 
“sensation” of the old century, is, certainly, the 
volume entitied “ An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” The 
book is, no doubt, interesting in itself, though how far its 
interest has been increased by its unsolved problem, its 
mystery, and, above all, its anonymity, it would be difficult 
to say. Since Clarissa, has any heroine ever evoked more 
sympathy from the public than the luckless and nameless 
lady of this romance ? In Clarissa’s time, however, the 
victim’s story was slowly developed, not told brutally all at 
once ; and her sympathisers were at least allowed the poor 


comfort of writing to the author, to suggest happy endings, 


park every day for three or tour hours,” “a rose in his, o1 


her, bosom,” the cynosure of his unknown admirers and 
readers. They cannot say, in the manner of Mr. Richard- 
son’s female coterie, “ Dear Sir,” or, “ Madam, prevent it ; 
it is too cruel a story for publication; alter your scheme ; 
save the divine lady.” 

The tragedy of the book is suggested from the very 
beginning ; the long-awaited blow falls with all the grim 
relentlessness of the old Greek dramas ; with, moreover, an 
underlying flavour of what Matthew Arnold calls “ ‘Theban 
horrors” in the background. A strange fact with regard to 
the book is, that so many of its readers should have taken 
This is, of 
course, satisfactory enough evidence of its being, in some 
ways, a life-like “human document”; but, equally, of 
course, it is still greater evidence of the simplicity of the 
larger quota of the public. That we should still believe 
things, merely because we are told them, is clear proof that 
we have not yet travelled, in our adult wanderings, so far 


it for gospel truth, for pure historic record. 
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from “ the east ” or from “ the vision splendid ” as we some- 


times like to imagine. We are but “children of a larger 
growth,” and to tell a story well is, as a rule, to be believed. 
Was it 


This special story, no 


So much the better for the teller and for his art! 
not so in De Rougemont’s day ? 
doubt, might be true; stranger things have happened ; but 
it bears, in places, unmistakable evidence of artificiality. 
It hetrays itself, moreover, at times. Thus, the careful little 
facts just suggested here and there, the girl’s faint allusions 


to her parentage and former life, are all put in with a 


THE DRAWING-ROOM, ALBEMARLE STREET, SHOWING 
SIR W. SCOTT AND LOCKHART. 
Specially photographed for Tuk Bookman by kind permission of 
laboured casualness that tells its own story. Further; why, 
when the otherwise disconnected story needs “ rounding 
out,” is only then such a patent device resorted to as the 
quotation of lengthy portions of the young man’s letters ? 
In real life the most important connecting facts would more 
probably be omitted, rather than carefully added, in their 
right place, to cement the whole. The result might be a 
hieroglyphic indeed, but without the addition of an explana- 
tory key. 
Another, and a still stronger, proof of fiction is in the 
“ preciosity ” of the language used. To the fervour of the 
love expressed, a less unnatural component, we will come 
later. But would a girl of twenty-two, a mere infant in point 
of age, in all the ardour of her first love, use what we can 


PORTRAITS OF 


air. 


only describe as “Maurice Hewlettisms” to express it ? 
Would she not study rather the simplification of language > 
Young people feel crudely; their suffering is, as a rule, 
dumb; they do not put their sentiments under the micro- 
scope. Everyone is agreed that a stage “ Juliet,” to be tho 
roughly satisfactory, should have the personality of sixteen 
with the experience of sixty. In real life this is difficult ; 
in fiction, where no bodily presence is needed, it becomes 
an easier matter. The girl of the letters is a Juliet in feeling 
and passion; she is a Mrs. Browning in her sensitiveness 
and her introspection; a Marie Bash- 
kirtseff in her frankness her 
fervour; and a Delphis Sibyl, worn 
with the weary world-struggle, in her 
soul’s experience. Mrs. Browning, 
when she wrote her classic love-letters, 
was a woman of middle age; she was 
also a poet, a neurotic, who from her 
earliest youth had “lisped in 
numbers”; the “Englishwoman” was 
a girl fresh to the world; yet the two 
Has not the 


publication of the one 


have distinct affinities. 
materially 
affected the nature of the other? Here 
are evident echoes of the FE. B. B. 
letters ; of their humility, their adora- 


tion: “Your brain,” says the gir! 
worshipper to her idol, in one of her 
flights of fancy, “is a beautiful round, 
like a pearl, and mine all facets and 


flashes, like cut glass.” “I open my 
hands and let you have these ” (her old 
love-letters), “and with them goes my 
last blush.” 


loving and 


“T am just my very self, 
no! just loving ; I have n 
room for anything more!” 

Is the writer of the book a man or a 
woman? Most women incline to the 


former view. The style strong. 
virile, emphatic; it is the epistolary 
Mrs. Browning with a touch of robust- 
ness; the poetic Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
with a dash of amatory fervour. The 
the Hew- 
lettisms, as we said, are, also, numer- 
ous. “Tittle Novels of Italy,” “ Earth- 
Work of 


continually to the mind while reading 


affectations are many; 


Tuscany,” recur 
John Murray 
the Italian part. 


“the 


That paragraph, for instance, about 


sound — of under the 


many waters walloping 
bellies of the gondolas,” that appears to have so fluttered 
the propriety of the feminine dove-cotes, what is it but 
pure Hewlettian? Many other passages might be 
quoted ; we will only sample a few: “ The chortling child- 
Christ in the National Gallery”; the  Botticellian 
“ Madonna and Child bending over like a wind-blown tree 
to be kissed by St. John” ; the grandmother “ wearing old 
age like a flower”; the child in the picture “crushing him- 
self up against the Madonna's neck”; the Strozzi Palace 
producing the effect on the beholder as of “an iron hand 
which gives you a buffet in the face.” But, again, how pretty 


are some of the conceits! “ Beauty-sleep” is “the new day 
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putting out its green wings.” The Campanile of Venice, 
seen across the Paduan flats, are “like the thin flames of 
souls mounting up to God.” A lilac gives out “a drench of 
fragrance that had grown double after rain.” 

Several things, indeed, point to the conception being a 
man’s. To begin with, the letters are often, in their exag- 
gerated flattery, more those that a man would write to a 
woman, a “ lover to his mistress’s eyebrow,” than a woman 
toa man. Then, this “ Englishwoman” is just the sort of 
ideal woman that a male mind would imagine he could love, 
yet would hate cordially if he met her. 
There are, certainly, one or two femi- 
nine “bits”; but these a man could not 
improbably evolve out of his own inner 
consciousness. The few lines devoted 
to dress, again, are distinctly mascu- 
line; Meredithian, perhaps, but. still 
masculine, after the manner of the attire 
of the “dainty rogue in porcelain.” 
“Commas and colons of ribbons, and 
insertions everywhere "—surely a man’s 
idea of dress, and one that commits him 
tonothing. Then, a real woman would 
never suggest that she could be 
“ravished” if her adored one should 
tell her that his coat was “all his own 


making!” This, no doubt, is a man’s 


thought, translated into a woman’s, and 


ill adapted for such translation. : 
The problem suggested, that of inti- 
mate relationship between the two 
lovers, is an unpleasant but undoubt- 
edly also a powerful one, making for 
strong situations. All the book leads 
up to this; unobtrusively, yet surely, 
the mother’s rooted antagonism, the 
reiterated allusion to the likeness 
between the protagonists, etc., etc., are 
brought forward. The weak part of 
the story is as undoubtedly the young 
man’s cruel and unreasonable silence, 
and the girl’s improbable density in 
not guessing the situation. In the long 
months of introspection and reflection 
that elapsed before her death, surely 
the true reason might have occurred 
to her. A young woman to whom 


about lost happiness that the poets have written. They go 
through me like ghosts: I am haunted by them: but they 
are bloodless things. It seems when I listen to all the other 
desolate voices that have ever cried, that I alone have blood 
in me. Nobody ever loved as I love since the world began.” 

Poor, plaintive Ophelia, with her incomprehensible 
Hamlet! The writer of this book, his affectations notwith- 
standing, is a powerful student of human nature. It is only 
curious that he or she—let us say he—should seek to com- 


bine in one being the very opposite factors of strong passion 


end of “preciosity.” History repeats itself ; and euphuism 


THE FIREPLACE, 50, ALBEMARLE STREET, IN WHICH BYRON’S 


MEMOIRS WERE BURNED. 


Meredith and Dunbar spoke with the Specially photographed for Tue Bookman by kind permission of Mr. John Murray 


tongues of men and of angels, to whom Chopin was wildly 
pagan, and to whom even Ruskin could be occasion- 
ally prosy, would, surely, have been quick-witted enough to 
discover the real fact. But, like the hero of Tennyson's 
“ Maud,” she merely sinks sadly into silence and decay, her 
“heart a handful of dust,” and the wheels going over her 
head; still living, still misunderstanding, still suffering. 
Like the story of “ Maud,” too, is hers, with its three move- 
ments ; its “ adagio,” its “ allegro,” its “ smorzando.” A man 
of strong feeling would have confessed all to her, whatever 
the obstacles. In her pitiful little after-confession, there ‘s 
a great touch of nature in the fact that poetry, however 
beautiful, fails at all to comfort her: 


‘] am possessed” (she says) “ by all the despairing words 


is an overpowering wave just now with us, tending to swamp 
and obscure our brightest minds. Were this book written 
in verse, such euphuism, in its case, had been perhaps less 
noticeable. ‘To the flippant mind, it may well seem as 
though a young woman who spoke and wrote so might pos- 
sibly prove more than a little trying to live with! and that 
“the Lords of Life and of Death” have sometimes even a 
merciful purpose in cutting short young lives of promise! 
The young man, we gather, is not of an intellect equal to 
hers ; he could never, presumably, have “lived up” to her. 
In his boyhood he was, as she reflects proudly, “a gallous 
young hound”; grown-up, he is merely “a common or 
garden Englishman.” Yet she loves him. “There is one 
thing,” she says, modestly, “in which TI can beat you, and 
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that is in the bandying of words and all verbal conjunctions.” 
Her metaphors “ make him giddy,” and no wonder! When 
a sprained ankle has prevented his writing to her, she offers 
to come and read Meredith to him ; but he apparently kicks 


DRAWING-ROOM, 50, ALBEMARLE 


Specially photographed by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray. 


against the pricks! “I am in a simple mood to-day,” she 


tells him in one of her letters. The information must have 
relieved him! 

But what strikes the reader more than aught else in the 
It is here that 
the simple force of the book overpowers the occasional sense 


letters is their complete and utter abandon. 
of artificiality caused by its diction. In their fervour, and 
especially in their complete unreserve, these love-letters are 
far more southern than English. Certainly, 72 » @ du tem- 
pérament. Sometimes they almost grate against our northern 
taste; would a young girl in this country write so freely, 
even to the man she adored? Love, surely, retains, even 
before the loved one, some fragments of reserve! and more 
This is the in- 
tense, the uncontrolled passion of Tennyson’s “ Fatima” ; 


her whole soul goes out from her, to be absorbed, “ as the 
sunlight drinketh dew.” 


especially is this the case in early youth. 


It is not good that the woman 
should love the man so much; from Sappho downwards, 
the plan has been an unsuccessful one. If one of the two 
only must adore, better is it that it should be the young 
woman gui se laisse adorer. If her heart “ goes out to the 
sea-gulf’s hollow,” and his, on the contrary, is “light as the 
leaf of a tree,” she will, assuredly, be the sufferer in the long 
run. The love of the Girl of the Letters is so introspective 
and so stormy that we yearn, by contrast, for the simple 
animalism of Rossetti’s lovers, with their almond-shaped, 
ruminating eyes, and their amiable, superior calm. 

Did the young man’s love for the girl cease when the 
terrible secret was divulged to him? It is almost implied 
that it did; he sends her only, on her death-bed, his “ affec- 
tionately grateful remembrances.” Poor fare for a death- 


bed! Yet love, surely, could hardly die so easily. 


The book is one of infinite passion and pain ; it enchains 
the imagination and the sympathies so thoroughly that we 
forget, as the letters themselves do, time, place, and prob- 
ability ; and see only the struggling, suffering soul of the 
writer craving for the eternal presence of the loved one : 


“Oh, beloved” (she writes), “take me in your arms, 
fasten me to your heart, breathe on me. Deny me either 
breath or the light of day: I am yours equally, to live or 
die at your word. I shut my eyes to feel your kisses falling 
on me like rain, or still more like sunshine—yet most of all 
like kisses, my own dearest and best beloved! . Ah, but 
you kiss me more, I think, when we say good-bye than when 
meeting, so you will kiss me most of all when I have to die: 
a thing in death to look forward to! And, till then—life, 
life, till I am out of my depth in happiness and drown in 
your arms!” 


Is not this the very echo of Fatima’s? 


“J will grow round him in his place; 
Grow, live, die looking on his face; 
Die, dying clasped in his embrace.” 


EMILY CONSTANCE COOK. 


JOURNALISTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, 
I.—Sir Joun Leno, M.P., D.L., Etc. 


N°. of my own initiative, but in compliance with a 
request from my friend Dr. Robertson Nicoll, I 
write the following sketch of my journalistic career. 

When a boy of fourteen, at the Hull Grammar School, I 
began playing at journalism as joint-editor of a manuscript 
school magazine. I had previously won the favour of the 
headmaster by the summaries I wrote of his lectures on 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy, which interested me more 


than all the ordinary lessons. If there had been educational 


SIR JOHN LENG, 
From a private photo taken in 1900. 


endowments for “ bursaries,” such as have long abounded in 
Scotland, I should probably have gone from the Grammar 
School to Oxford or Cambridge. Hull had only one poor 
Scholarship of £15 a year, and I frankly surrendered it to 
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a more deserving scholar. Undecided what profession to 
follow, I became assistant for some time to the master of a 
private school, who excelled in mathematics, and left me to 


teach the little that was taught of Latin and Greek. Having 


SIR JOHN LENG. 


(From an unpublished photo taken in 1851 


my evenings free I read much, and relieved my reading by 
occasionally writing a short letter to the principal weekly 
local newspaper. With what delight I saw the first of these 
honoured with all the dignity of type. Never again, I 
suppose, is a literary youth so elated as the first time he 
sees himself in print! 

After publishing three or four of my letters the editor 
expressed a desire to see me. When I called he recom- 
mended me to learn a system of shorthand, and promised 
that when I attained proficiency he would appoint me his 
assistant reporter. For three months | practised shorthand 
mentally and manually by day and night, and was then 
appointed at #1 a week. A few months later I was 
promoted to the chief-reportership, which carried with it the 
sub-editorship. ‘That was when I was nineteen years of age. 
My salary was two sovereigns a week, and I have never 
since felt so rich, as I was able to meet all my expenses and 
save one of the sovereigns till in 1851 I was in possession of 
a couple of hundreds of pounds. A friend sent me an 
advertisement of the editorship of a journal in Scotland. 
To this I replied, setting forth my ideas of conducting a 
newspaper. For three months I received no answer. Then 
came an urgent request for me to visit Dundee without delay. 
Having done this I was within half-an-hour engaged as 
editor of the Dundee Advertiser, and early in the following 
year was offered a partnership as editor, managing 
proprietor, and publisher—which has continued now for 
close upon fifty years—one of my colleagues who engaged 
me being still alive. 

Such was the evolution of one who is now the oldest of 
active Scottish journalists, and has been honoured by an 
invitation to become, in May next, the President of the 
As in all 


such cases, there seems to have been a certain youthful 


Newspaper Society of the United Kingdom. 


aptitude and taste for literary effort, along with some 
natural endowment and acquired capability, all combining 
to fit the man for his vocation. It is not for me here and 
now to expatiate on the details of my work. These have 
been set forth with sufficient fulness in the Centenary 


Number of the Dundee Advertiser. 1 may render more 
service to aspirants by indicating to what I attribute such 
success as I have attained, and for which I cannot be 
sufficiently grateful. 

(1) A capacity for hard and long-sustained work. Never 
physically robust, I had perhaps more than an average 
reserve of nervous energy. Such health as was given to me 
I have 


al~ays worked by water power. Too many men of fine 


I carefully preserved by avoiding every excess. 


natural organisation have I seen incapacitate themselves for 
effort when required by indulging their appetites. Temper- 
ance in all things should be carefully studied. When a 
youth I voluntarily took long spells of newspaper work such 
as newspaper men nowadays are never expected to attempt. 
I was not only editor, but sub-editor, reviewer, dramatic and 
musical critic, descriptive writer and contributor of special 
articles. At Hull I regularly spent in the office twenty-four 
hours—from six o'clock in the morning of one day each 
week, to the same hour of the next day. After coming t 
Dundee I for years made a rule of standing by the up-maker, 
and afterwards seeing the first copy of each paper printed. I 
never ate the bread of idleness. In the summer I found my 
rest in recreation; in the winter in quiet reading and the 
enjoyment of music and art. 

(2) An Englishman in Scotland, it seemed to me prudent 
to adapt myself to the latitude and longitude in which | 
found myself. Never disavowing it, I have seldom been 
taunted on account of my nationality. But I specially con- 
sidered the requirements of the town, district, and country 
in which I was placed, and wrote and wrought for them as 


of supreme importance. In this way I made the reputation 


KINBRAE, NEWPORT, FIFE, THE RESIDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN LENG SINCE 1872. 

of journals which have secured not merely local, but national 
and especially Scottish, repute. Only by the co-operation 
of able Scottish colleagues and contributors could this be 
accomplished, and it has been a great gratification to me 
in recent years to learn how many of the most successful 
literary men and women of the day first saw themselves in 
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print, and received their first pecuniary encouragement, in 
the Dundee Advertiser, People’s Journal, or 
In the choice of heads of departments, 


and from 
People’s Friend. 
and more particularly of literary assistants, I have preferred 
Scotsmen as being “racy of the soil.” Two or three 
exceptions made in favour of my own countrymen were 
unfortunate, and I have long discouraged English pressmen 
travelling North. That is not natural for them, as on the 
contrary it is for Scotsmen to travel South. 

(3) In newspaper editing and management my aim has 
been not mere financial success, however requisite that may 
be. I have sought and procured large circulations by the 
issue of well-printed publications, on superior paper, mentally 
clean, 


educative and morally wholesome and elevating. 


large circulations have been, and can be, obtained by 
pandering to the worst tastes of the lowest class of readers. 
| should feel myself degraded if I had so obtained them, I 
radiated within the 
of the 


purest and brightest minds I have been able to associate with 


rejoice, on the other hand, to have 


spheres of my influence the “sweetness and light 
my undertakings. My plan has been to work up to the best 
models, when I could not set new examples. To this en] 
the selection of competent and trustworthy men and women 
as assistants in every department has been most important. 
Then, 
fully ; to devolve on them their proper responsibility and not 
interfere needlessly in details, 
This, 


securing the best service and the best results. 


having selected them, my rule has been to trust them 


or irritate them by trivial 


complaints. I am certain, is the best method of 


(4) Next to having the best men and women as colleagues 


one must have the best plant and the best machinery ; and 


light, bright, airy, well-kept, and convenient buildings. 
Nowhere is technical and scientific information more 


indispensable than in a large printing and publishing office. 
ge | g 


Electricity, both for the transmission of news and light and 
motive power, is becoming a vital agency, while an acquain- 
tance with almost all the “ statics ” is of much advantage. 

Much must remain unsaid within the compass of a short 
sketch like this, but I may finally mention that I was one of 
the first of newspaper proprietors and publishers to recognise 


the necessity and advocate the importance of liberating the 


press from the three “ 


taxes on knowledge —the compulsory 
the Government 
duty, first of 3s. 6d., and then of 1s. 6d. on each advertise- 
ment ; and the Excise tax of 114d. on every Ib. avoirdupois 


of paper used for printing purposes. 


penny stamp on every copy of a newspaper ; 


The majority of 
newspaper proprietors, including several great Free Traders, 
opposed that free trade in paper and newspapers which has 
so greatly benefited both themselves and the public. 


| was also one of the first, if not the first, newspaper 


editor and manager in the provinces to introduce 


ladies on my literary staff, and to make a daily feature 


days. editors and 


of pictorial illustrations. In my early 


sub-editors of women 


newspapers. As 


never thought and children as 


readers of 


soon as the abolition of 


the stamp and paper duties led to the establishment 


of penny papers, 


and the multiplication of readers by 


hundreds and thousands, 


I saw the expediency of culti- 


vating the interest of women and young people, not 


excluding children, in popular publications. The success of 
th» Zllustrated News suggested to me the idea of a daily 


illustrated paper. Beginning with mechanical etchings on 


chalk, and soon advancing by the aid of artistic drawings 
and zincography, I set examples in both mornu.g, evening, 
and weekly journals which have now been extensively 
followed. In like manner I was one of the first to introduce 
artistic illustrations in advertisements. Unfortunately this 
“block ” advertisements in which 
blackness and ugliness are thought more attractive than 


taste. My that newspaper 


has led to the printing of 


beauty hope is 


publishers will not descend lower in this direction, but 


and good 


gradually return to a higher standard of typography and 


illustrations. Joun J ENG. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


Of the many conditions which he must fulfil who is to be 
a really great authority on the ancient topography and 
geography of country or of great city like Rome or 


MRS. GASKELL. 
From a beautiful bas-relief erected on the front of Knutsford Post Office in 
1898, by Mr. R. H. Watt. 

‘‘The work was admirably carried out by an Italian artist, Cavaliere 
Ochille D’Orsi, Professor of the Fine Arts in the Royal Academy of Naples 
The portrait is a bust of Mrs. Gaskell from the photog: aph which was taken in 
Edinburgh a year or two before her death, and is worked in bronze 
Sufficient indication is given of the name in the 1act that a copy of * Cran- 
ford’ lies at the base of the figure, together with a quill pen and a laurel 
wreath.” 

——— by kind permission from ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford,’ 
Rev. G. A. Payne. (Manchester: Clarkson and Griffiths.) 


Constantinople, one of the most important is lapse of time. 
One must spend a great many years both in practical work 
with spade and compass and in quiet thinking over the 
results of the practical work. It has fallen to Professor 
Lanciani’s lot to have such opportunities as no one can ever 
again possess, to stand by and direct or observe the work of 


* “The Destruction of Ancient Rome.” 


By Rodolfo Lanciani. 
8s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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diggers and builders in the process whereby Rome has been 
transformed from a moderate-sized medieval city into a 
large modern city. Much of what he saw was destroyed or 


for ever concealed the moment after he saw it. It was a 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M..A., 
MRS. GASKELL. 


‘Among the thousands who know the works of Mrs and have 
njoyed reading ‘Cranford,’ there are few who know that her husband was 
nm many ways a remarkable man. It may be said that the « d knew Mrs. 
Gaskell, and that Lancashire knew Mr. Gaskell. 

‘The Rev. J. J. Wright thus describes Mr. Gaskell In appearance 
Mr. Gaskell was somewhat tall, rather slender, and he walked and stood 
ith stately graciousnes There was something clean and sweet, and 
efined and pure, in his very presence It used to ve said that his appearance 
in the pulpit was a sermon in itself, as certainly 1t was a benediction. 

Reproduced by kind permission from ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsiord,’’ by 
Rev. G. A. Payne. (Manchester: Clarkson and Griffith 


HUSBAND OF 


(saske'l, 


matter of incalculable importance for the history of the 
world’s capital that he was present, almost continuously, 
cquipped with the requisite previous historical training and 
the necessary scientific equipment for observing, under- 

tanding, and recording the facts. How many facts came 
vefore him which would give no informatic ition, except to one 
who brought a vast store of knowledge “ofS 
small details, recorded here and there in 
the most diverse authorities, to bear upon 
the study of them! He sees, for example, 
capital of enormous size uncovered in 
May, 1891, not far from the Pantheon: it 
was so big that it could not be removed 
from its place and had to be left “ where 
it lay, on account of the danger of under- 
mining the neighbouring houses” if it were 
disturbed. That capital will not probably 
be seen again until a great fire, with the 
ccnsequent digging and rebuilding, and a 
great Roman archeologist meet on the 
spot. Buta single capital means nothing, 
however big it may be: itis merely a curio- 
sity. But to Professor Lanciani it recalls 
three others of the same kind—one was 
found in laying the foundations of a 
palace close by about 1560, and out of it 
‘the coat of arms of the Pope on the 
Porta Pia was chiselled;” a second was 
found in 1862, a third in 1876. ‘They were 
found “lying on a line measuring 300 feet 
between the two outermost.” Put them to- 
gether in imagination. There results the 
colonnade of Bonus Eventus, built by 


Agrippa, and longed for by Ovid in his One of the picturesque and « 


permission trom 


Pontic exile, “the columns of which were Griffiths.) 


47 feet high, the capitals six feet high and 

fourteen feet in circumference—the significance of these 
dimensions will best be appreciated by architects.” Out of 
four stones you remake the colonnade. The reasoning 
briefly indicated here in the book under review was drawn 


Mrs. Gasket and Kuutsford,’ 


out in detail by Professor Lanciani in a more learned study ; 
yet even this account suggests how complete and compelling 
the evidence is, how certain the result. But how much 
knowledge, skill, patience, and keenness of wit were needed 
to bring about the result! 

We observe also in this case an inconvenience that is 
often felt by Lanciani’s readers in this and others of his 
English books. The reader wants to get fuller information, 
but the author gives him no help and no reference; and he 
has to turn to some other book, such as Middleton's 
‘Remains of Ancient Rome,” to discover that Lanciani has 
treated the subject fully in the “ Bullettino d. Commiss. 
Archeol. Communale di Roma,” 1891. 

This may be taken as an example of the method by which 
Lanciani has created the map of ancient Rome, and also 
of the way in which he lends to his books on Rome the 
extraordinary interest which they possess. He tells with 
admirable simplicity how the details are found; he makes 
his readers discover for themselves how they come together. 
To read one of his books is like 
discovery, in which the 
unbroken succession—one gets the pleasure without the long 
patient waiting and watching and work of the 
discoverer. 


going on a voyage of 


“finds” succeed one another in 


original 


In this volume he describes especially the way in which 
the enormous masses of the vast buildings of Imperial Rome 
have—with few exceptions—disappeared ; and he shows how 
narrowly some of those exceptions escaped the fate designed 
for them—generally at the hands of the Romans themselves. 
It is the necessary fate of a city where habitation and large 
population have been continuous, that the old is alw: ys being 
destroyed to make room for the new. ‘The only exception 
to the rule of destruction is under an utterly rude and 
uncivilised administration, like that of the Turks.  Civili- 
sation, and not either nature or barbarism, is the great 
destroying agent, because to rebuild one begins by destroy- 
ing. Augustus found Rome of 
narble. But in the process he destroyed or covered over 
the old Rome; and many of the buildings of greatest historic 
and antiquarian interest disappeared in the process. In 
Turkey, at the present time, 
and commerce are 


brick, and he left it of 


when civilisation and 
spreading over the country, 
to the ancient remains than was done 
ia a century under the simple Ottoman rule. But if there 
were any person present always to observe and record the 


railways 


more harm 
is done in ten years 


THE ROSE AND CROWN INN, KNUTSFORD. 


juaint buildings in High Street, Knutsford, 


reproduced by kind 
by Rev. G 


A Payne. (Manchester: Clarkson and 


fragments which are disinterred only to be worked up afresh 
and so for ever destroyed, each ten years now would reveal 
more of ancient history than all the scholars of the world 
could formerly discover in a century. Records which might 
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solve many of the important problems of ancient history 
are frequently found and broken up; and only by rare 
chance is any one present who can understand and report 
about them. It has been the good fortune of Rome that in 
the epoch of rebuilding during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century a number of trained observers were almost 
always present; and of those observers and recorders the 
greatest is Lanciani. W. M. Ramsay. 


MRS. GASKELL AND KNUTSFORD.* 

Under this title, and with a little Introduction by Edna 
Lyall, Mr. Payne has given us a pleasant volume about Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaskell and the quaint old-world town of Knuts- 
ford, where much of the authoress’s girlhood was spent, where 
she was married in the parish church, and where she and 
her husband are buried in the ancient graveyard of the Brook 
Street Chapel. 

It is to be regretted that there is no real biography of Mrs. 
Gaskell. The Life of such a writer, if it were told as she 
lived it, might perhaps, after all, be her finest work: through 
all her writings, it is the woman, not only the writer, who 


SANDLEBRIDGE MILL. 


Sandlebridge is the Woodley of ‘‘ Cranford,’’ where the old bachelor, Mr. Holbrook, lived. Mrs. Gaskell’s 


Reproduced by kind permission from ‘* Mrs Herod is everything. And 
and Griffiths.) 1 


mother was a daughter of Mr. Holland, of Sandlebridge. 

Gaskell and Knutsford,’’ by Rev. G. A. Payne. (Manchester: Clarkson 
speaks to us. But it is a work which is not to be given to 
the world. And so, from time to time, we read a magazine 
article, and now a sympathetic little booklet such as this ; 
and we are grateful for this picture, from the pen of one who 
knows the little town so well, of the original of “ Cranford,” 
beloved of many. That “Cranford” is Knutsford, is a fact 
which nobody will deny; and Mr. Payne’s careful account of 
the town and its surroundings, and the pleasing illustrations 
which accompany it, will certainly, as Edna Lyall says, 
‘send us back to the novels themselves, to refresh our 
memories with those delicate character-studies and whole- 
some humorous pictures of life.” 


HEROD.+ 

A revision of “ Herod” is all but promised by its author. 
But here it is, demanding notice, as Mr. Phillips has con- 
sented to send it out. And we write without having seen it 
on the stage. That a poetic drama should in England at 
this hour be a success in the theatre is cause for genuine 
gladness, and however we judge of this one we owe it real 
gratitude, for it is making a pathway for others to follow. 

Mr. Phillips’s crowning merit is his unvarying simplicity. 
His meaning may be worthy or unworthy, but it is never 
puzzling, never remote. You get near him at once, to 


* “Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford.” By the Rev. George A. Payne. 
(Manchester: Clarkson and Griffiths, Ltd. London: Gay and Bird.) 
+ “Herod.” A Tragedy. By Stephen Phillips, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Lane.) 


admire, or to be left cold. May he never lose this great 
gift! May it become a habit that will cling when his con- 
ceptions grow stronger and richer! Here, we confess, we 
admire the quality less, because there is no temptation for 
it to be absent. The conceptions are simple even to bare- 
ness. We need the stage at every moment, not to make 
the drama plain, but to give it the interest that issues from 
individual actors. Is the newer drama to be such that not 
only will it bear triumphantly the test of the stage, but will 
actually demand the help of it? There are some signs of 
this. Then we shall quickly go back to the simple texts of 
the old miracle plays. And we shall crave a new and greater 
race of actors. Of course, in “Herod” there are beautiful 
lyrical lines, used as ornaments. But this ornament is not 
intrinsic, and, therefore, does not affect the poetry of tre 
drama one way or the other. 

The play is the work of one who has studied stage-craft. 
Structure is visible. There are few faults in the architec- 
ture. The foundations are slight, but not tottering. The 
plan is clear. The situation is set out perfectly. Herod the 
parvenu has made Judea a power, has brought it wealth 
and fame. He is ambitious to dazzle the world, and he does 
it. Only in his own country 
has he no honour. The people 
hanker after the old Maca- 
bees in the person of his 
voung brother-in-law Aristo 
bulus. Herod murders Aris- 
tobulus, ere he sets off to 
make Cesar his ally at 
Rhodes. The grief of his 
wife Mariamne for her brothe: 
stirs up revolts against him 
His pride his outside 
triumphs is outraged by her 
coldness and possible treach- 
ery. He kills Mariamne. Then 
when further triumphs come, 
he is visited by madness that 
makes his greatness nought. 
It is all as plain in the drama 
as it would be in a descriptive 
paragraph—and not very much 
more interesting. What is 
wanting? Leave all the minor 
characters alone—they might 
be shadowier than they are 
even ina very good play. Here 


Herod? Mr. Phillips has 
made his Herod quite collectedly. He cannot say, this 
monster possessed me, over-mastered me. And so while 
possibilities are never actually outraged, reality is never 
reached. What do we know of Herod—apart from Mr. 
Tree’s impersonation? He was a great statesman, a great 
king. We learn that, because messengers come with 
tidings of triumph. He loved his wife. At least he bade 
her a tender farewell. But although the great Herod of 
Mr. Phillips’s dreams might well in his private life be 
the sport of circumstance, he should not be a study in 
morbid criminality. While her brother is being strangled 
in a pool below, by his orders, he is maundering to her, “ Eve: 
upward and upward—ever hand in hand.” The Herod who 
orders her death, and a few minutes after calls out to her 
of Judza’s extended boundaries, is a capricious criminal. 
And thus the effect of the pathos of the end is undermined. 
Mariamne tells us fairly what he was meant to be: 

** When you wooed, behind you cities crashed ; 
Those eyes that dimmed for me flamed in the breach, 
And you were scorched and scarred and dressed in spoils, 
Magnificent in livery of ruin.” 

But in front of us he is always unworthy. He is meant 
also as the splendid gatherer and scatterer of wealth, anc 
we learn it because he stands declaiming in somewhat Dis- 
raelian fashion : 

“Pour out those pearls, 
And give me in my hand that bar of gold.” 

And then, alas, the author, thinking perhaps his Herod too 
crude to please a subtle, and too violent to please a humane 
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audience, has tried to make him more interesting by putting 
pretty regretful sentiments into his mouth. Herod, the 
smiter of the Sadducean nobility in the Sanhedrim, the 
robust criminal for great ends, the man of unrelenting will, 
concentrated purpose, and no scruples at all, that made Judza 
to be counted with, is presented, by moments, as a kind of 
snivelling Hamlet, whining, with the blood of his victims 
fresh upon him, of a kingdom of pure gentleness! This 
sentimentalism is the greatest offence. 

We have done wrong to Mr. Phillips’s work as a lyric poet 
by not quoting the beautiful lines in which “ Herod” is not 
wanting. ~We have judged it solely asa drama. Mr. 
Phillips, we all know, has lyrical power and to spare, but 
such power is in no wise essential to the work he has under- 
taken, the absolute demand of which is the fusion of a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature with a great force of 
intellect, the whole illumined by poetry. 


LORD JIM+* 


If Mr. Henry James had a consummate knowledge of 
life at sea and in the Pacific Coast towns and settlements, 
he would write a novel very like “Lord Jim.” Is this praise 
or blame? Granting the 
7 supreme talent of Mr. James, 

would it be rightly or wrongly 
devoted to analysing the soul 
behind the rough and tumble 
life of a sailor and a ship 
chandler’s water clerk? Is it 
well for us to be reminded 
that such persons may be as 
infinitely complicated, as 
civilisedly degenerate as any 
dweller in refined and sophis- 
ticated circles? We do not 
know. Mr. Conrad may have 
written an unwise—he cer- 
tainly has written an interest- 
ing book. Let not the tired 
reader, the reader only in 
want of amusement or distraction, approach “Lord Jim,” 
for it is more than usually serious, more than usually 
depressing, and to such as are not psychological 
students, it must seem very tedious. There is no bad 
work in it, but there is far too much good—which 
amounts to the same thing: half of it should have been 
mercilessly sacrificed, and no essential of the pathetic and 
attractive and hopeless Jim would have suffered. The book 
is all Jim—there is nothing else in it that counts. He is a 
romanticist, a sentimentalist, a sailor made of fine stuff, 
who had all his young life “been elaborating dangers and 
defences, expecting the worst, rehearsing his best.” But the 
worst came in an unexpected way, and, speaking brutally, 
he proved himself a coward ; speaking charitably, he lost his 
opportunity. He never will face that part of him that made 
“the mistake,” but he knows he has to expiate it. The 
“mistake” dogs him, In the end he goes out of his way 
to seek a bullet, so that with his last consciousness he may feel 
he is no coward. And his biographer, who loves him, yet must 
comment thus on the fact: “He goes away from a living 
woman to celebrate his pitiless wedding with a shadowy ideal 
of conduct.” Judged as a story, “ Lord Jim” may find various 
criticism. Judged as a document, it must be acknowledged 
a masterpiece. 


MR. JOSEPH CONRAD. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF LORD ROBERTS.+ 

The dominant note in this very capable book is struck 
in its very ..rst paragraph, where the hero of so many past 
exploits is presented as “about to crown the edifice of his 
life’s work by the reorganisation of that complex and ancient 
institution, the British Army.” More power to him! But 
whatever be the probability of success in a bigger task than 
even Lord Roberts has ever yet undertaken, the words show 
Captain Cairnes’s point of view. He is a soldier, and not 


* “Lord Jim.” By Joseph Conrad. 6s. (Blackwood.) 
t “‘Lord Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War.” 


A Biography. 
By Captain W. E. Cairnes, 6s. 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


merely an uncritical relater of adventures and exploits. He 
can appreciate not merely the general difficulty of the 
campaigns, but also all the hindrances due to the system 
under which the great general has worked. While hearty 
loyalty to the Army is seen on every page, one can feel how 
glad is the writer to show Lord Roberts as the open-minded, 
reasonable reformer, with whom tradition has never been a 
fetich. And just how hardly army reform is pushed through 
is discreetly suggested by the tale of the general’s narrow 
escape from death at the hands of the headman of Bhag- 
wana, his defender and saviour, a cavalry soldier, being 
defenceless, as according to the regulations his arms were 
either where he could not use them when dismounted, or 
where they impeded his movements. Thanks to his persistent 
representations, half the reform has been carried out—the 
cavalry soldier’s sword is now attached to the saddle; but 
his carbine is still carried in the bucket. ‘Tradition is too 
strong for the strongest will. But in one direction Lord 
Roberts has broken it down effectively and most beneficently, 
in the treatment of the young soldier. “A long-experience 
of war had taught him that too many careers were ruined 
owing to the manner in which the permanent record of some 
trivial offence, committed in the first months of a soldier's 
service, so frequently ruined his after prospects in the army,” 
and when he became Commander-in-Chief in India he was 
able to carry his merciful design into effect. ‘The section on 
the Boer war is necessarily short. Lord Roberts’s part in it 
is perhaps not yet over, though the rest of his exploits may be 
not on South African soil but in the War Office. The 
biography is purely a military one, and the author’s technical 
knowledge marks it off with distinction from the many 
popular but superficial compilations on the hero of the day. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


SONGS AND SAYINGS OF GOWRIE. By Adam Philip. §s. net. 
(Oliphant.) 

The Carse of Gowrie is one of the most beautiful parts of 
Scotland. Its history is interesting, and it has perhaps more 
than an average number of natives who have expressed their 
love of it in song. But Mr. Philip owns, “ Few of their songs 
are likely to live in any national collection.” And judging 
from the specimens here, we are forced to agree with him. 
A few old poems, notably “ Bonnie Jean mak’s muckle 0’ 
me,” the fine ballad of King Gregory, “ The Lass of Gowrie,” 
and certain of Lady Nairne’s songs need no local association to 
give them interest. But most of the rest of them are compo- 
sitions of men in whom patriotism was stronger than literary 
culture, who had not the gift of simplicity ; of amiable writers, 
who, in Mr. Philip’s peculiar. but striking phrase, “ were 
addicted to poetry,” and were indifferent to the quality of their 
dram. But it is for Perthshire and the kingdom of Fife the 
book has been made, and there surely full recognition will be 
paid to the pious and intelligent industry of the compiler. 
THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


mann.) 


By Una L. Silberrad. 6s. (Heine- 

Once in a while the reviewer, keen on discovery, happens 
on a book by a new writer that gives him the unmistakable 
shock of genius, and he has his reward for the days of 
patient waiting. Miss Silberrad published her first novel, 
“ The Enchanter,” just a year ago, and the surprised delight 
of its freshness of feeling, its vigorous characterisation and 
pleasant fund of humour, made us look for her second novel 
with considerable eagerness. But “ The Lady of Dreams” 
proves that this new writer is one to be reckoned with in 
the future ; not only is it a great advance in a literary sense, 
but the change of mood and mezlzexu shows that Miss Silberrad 
has the temperament of the creative artist. A subject of 
sombre aspect is lightened and relieved by the constant 
contact of humour in its true sense, humour that arises from 
an imaginative blending of romance and realism. It is the 
quality of her imagination that lifts her at a bound out of 
the crowded ranks of present-day story-tellers. The tale 
itself is an old one—two men and a woman—but one of the 
characters, at least, remains in the memory as a living 
personality, as one whom you had known and would long 
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remember with respect and lingering admiration. Dr. Jim 
Tancreed, and not the Lady of Dreams, is the central figure 
in the story. “Iam the most matter-of-fact person alive and 
the happiest,” he told his friend Dick Orpingham, who 
contradicted him with conviction, and Jim’s reply is 
characteristic: “I don’t see the world anyhow, Dicky, or 
myself either; that’s the point. When I see myself looming 
on the horizon I look the other way; I dare say I should be 
sad if I did see it. I know I shall be sad if I don’t see that 
pipe soon; you don’t happen to have noticed it about any- 
where?” ‘There in a sentence you have Jim. 

The story is a simple one, but so vivified by Miss Silber- 
rad’s remarkable power of vision, in which you behold all 
things in the glory and the freshness of a dream, that the story 
counts for less than the poetic illumination and spiritual 
beauty of its revealed truth. In a few words, the writer can 
flash the visual impression of a portrait upon the mind, as, for 
example, Jim’s first glimpse of his Lady of Dreams. “He 
could see her face distinctly now, white against the back- 
ground of darkness; a small, quiet, childish face with the 
far-seeing, unseeing eyes of one who sleeps, eyes which 
looked forth with a pathetic intentness from a face which 
was still with the stillness of death.” There are two chapters 
— * The End of the Dream” and “ The Sins of the Fathers ” 
—in which Miss Silberrad reaches a high-water mark, and 
which are as powerful in their artistic treatment of a grim 
situation as could well be achieved. The deepest note in 
the book is sounded in the latter chapter, and is indicated 
in the following passage: “ One generation profits nothing 
going down to the mire of death in defeat, but the vain 
struggles go to strengthen the thews of the generations yet 
to come and help them the better to meet the foe, itself often 
the legacy of their father’s sin.” “ The Lady of Dreams” is, 
without a doubt, the most original, the most profoundly 
interesting, and the most memorable of the novels of the 
last year of the nineteenth century, and places Miss Silberrad 
among the foremost of the younger novelists confronting the 
new century, with promise and hope. 

A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. Alexander. 6s. 

This is the kind of story to put you in an excellent temper 
with the world for half an hour or so. Of course, the missing 
hero turns up, after all kinds of interesting adventures ; and, 
of course, there were no disreputable reasons for his being 
lost to his friends and for his change of name. And the 
child whom he loved at nine, he finds again in the wilds of 
South Africa of a marriageable age and still more entranc- 
ing, and admirably fitted to grace his mansion, when he 
comes into his own. So determined is Mrs. Alexander to be 


pleasant that she even lets the villain off his due punishment, 
with a warning. 


(Chatto.) 
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THE DHAMMA OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA, AND THE 
GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST. A Critical Inquiry into 
the Alleged Relations of Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. 
By Charles Francis Aiken, S.T.D. (Boston: Marlier and 
Co., Ltd.) 

Although the title of Professor Aiken’s treatise might lead 
one to suppose that it merely reconsiders a question which 
criticism has already finally answered, it really covers a much 
wider and more attractive field. Indeed it is a fairly com- 
plete account of Buddha and Buddhism, including a very 
thorough criticism of the alleged borrowings of Christianity 
from the great Eastern religion. Anyone who is not already 
convinced that Prof. Seydel and Mr. Lillie can only make 
out a plausible case by committing themselves to anachron- 
isms, and dealing with both religions in an eminently un- 
critical fashion, will find a quietus given to his remaining 
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doubts in Dr. Aiken’s volume. He will also find what is 
much more profitable, a lucid account of the origin and 
character of Buddhism, and of its relation to Brahmanism. 
There is also appended a full bibliography of the important 
subjects handled in the volume, so that in every respect Dr. 
Aiken’s treatise will be found one of the most interesting 
and trustworthy introductions to the study of Buddhism. 
LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE BIBLICAL REVELATION. 
By D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Almost the whole of Professor Margoliouth’s volume is 
composed of papers which appeared in the Expositor last 
year, and attracted attention on account of their vigorous 
opposition to some of the most confident conclusions of 
Biblical criticism. The arguments of a mere unlearned 
traditionalist might have received little notice, but the 
reasonings and findings of so learned an Orientalist could 
not fail to provoke criticism. Prof. Margoliouth is very 
confident that the whole of the book of Isaiah proceeds from 
one hand, that the Song of Solomon was written by him 
whose name it bears, that the Wisdom of Solomon is quoted 
in Isaiah, and that its style and historic background agree 
with the theory of Solomonic authorship. The bearing of 
this on the modern criticism of the Pentateuch is obvious. 
For the Pentateuch of the author of the Book of Wisdom 
is practically the same as the Pentateuch as we now have it. 
But Professor Margoliouth, with all his learning, is not the 
closest of reasoners. What, for example, could be less justi- 
fied than the following: “If a collection of books had in 
200 B.C. acquired such tremendous authority that a writer 
of unusual commonsense could identify it with the Divine 
Wisdom, how could any fresh matter be smuggled into that 
collection later than 200 B.c.?” The history of the Canon 
cannot so easily be put out of court. 


DtikUORE WED, and Other Poems. By 
(Methuen.) 


Herbert Trench. 53s. 


Smoother, cleverer, more melodiou 
but not so many that 


Mr. ‘Trench is a poet. 
books of verse c: me out by the score ; 
convince us as does his that the true fire of poetry is in them. 
And yet “ Deirdre” is not very satisfying. ‘The matter of the 
legends is too near his eyes. Had he absorbed it longer 
and written more of its essence, with less care for detail, 
he had done better ; for if we read his talents right, they are 
rather those of a subjective writer than of a born story-teller. 
In the shorter poems he has attained to real success, in the 
“Song for the Funeral of a Boy,” “In the Roman Amphi- 
theatre, Verona,” and especially the simplest of all, 
* Maurya’s Song,” where there is more of the heart of Ireland 
than in all his “ Deirdre ”— 

‘Vein o’ my heart, from the lone mountain, 
ithe smoke of the turf will die, 
And the stream that sang to the gay childe: 
Run down alone from the sky ; 
On the door-stone, grass—and the cloud lying 
Where they lie, 
In the old country.” 
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In future all criticisms of MSS. will be posted direct 
to the authors as soon as possible after receipt. Two 
coupons cut from current numbers of “ The Bookman” 
(see below), together with a stamped addressed envelope, 
must be enclosed with each MS. 

All communications must be addressed to the 

Editor of the Young Authors’ Page, 
** Bookman ” Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London. 

Terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on appli- 
cation. Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., 
but should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must 
send stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this 
rule is complied with we shall make every endeavour to 
return the MSS. But we undertake no responsibility what- 


ever for their custody or safe return, and writers are 
earnestly requested to keep copies. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER I5TH, 1g00, TO JANUARY I5TH, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


AIKEN, CHARLES Francis, S.T.D.—The Dhamma of Gotama 
the Buddha, and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, $1.50 
VWarlier (Boston) 
The Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew, 6/- 
Hodder & Stoughton 
[A notable volume, in which the Jewish question, from the pro- 
phetic words in the Ancient Seriptures to the lives, position, and 
veneral condition of the Hebrew people at the present time, is 
discussed broadly and with real force by one who has made a 
long study of his subject. | 
CAVALIER, EF. F., M.A.e~The Preacher’s Dictionary, 12/- 
Hodder & Stoughton 
GARNIER, J.—The True Christ and the False Christ, 2 vols., s/- 
each, net 
[The author has some biting words to say about “a large number 
of people who call themselves Christians.’ His book is able 


Daron, Davin. 


ind straightforward. Giving a definition of a false Christ, he 
goes on to portray the true Christ, Truth revealed, and the true 
Atonement. The second volume deals mainly with forms of 


idolatry and religious error. 
Dwicut.—The Influence of Christ in Modern 

[The attempt here made by the author to distinguish between 
the transient and the lasting elements of religion is mainly for 
the benefit of the educated but sceptical younger generation, ancl 

for the hurried workers, who, in their growing interest in the 
great simplicities of Christianity, continually demand “ what is 
left of the teaching of Christ.’’] 
MarGcoLioutH, D. S., M.A.—Line 


of Defence of the Biblical 
Revelation, 6/- 


Stoughton 
PEABODY, FRANCIS GREENWOOD Jesus Christ and the Social 


[In half-a-dozen chapters or so we find a thoughtful and detailed 
description and examination of the teachine of Christ—the com- 
prehensiveness of it, the social principles, as concerning the rich, 
the poor, the home and family life. Earnestness and eare make 
themselves felt in this book.] 
ROBINSON, ALEXANDER, M.A., B.D.—Old and New Certainty of 
the Gospel, 2/6 Norgate 
{This volume is a sketch.” It gives a dozen chapters 
of theological study, embracing the need of a Gospel, the true 
Gospel, the central revelation of God and of the Gospel, ind 
other points. The extension of the force of religion is one of 
the chief matters which the book teaches. ] 


termed 


NEw Epitrron. 


Dresser, Horatio W.—l.iving by the Spirit, 75 cents....Putnam 
[A new impression of the author’s simply stated aids for solving 
the problem of life, and encouraging all men to know them- 
selves, realise the world’s beauties, and hel; ill good service. | 


FICTION. 


\DAMSON, JOHN RoBE.—The Hidden Scar, 6 -...Simpkin, Marshall 
[Early in the story, the crime of Luke Deane drives his mother 
ind sister from their home; and we have nearly five hundred 
pages of misery to follow. After a deal of trouble, fraud and 
mistaken identity are proved, Luke Deane returns, and a few 
pages are sufficient to indicate the happier state of affairs.] 

ALEXANDER, MrsS.—A Missing Hero, 6/- Chatto 

‘AN INVALIDED YEOMANRY TROOPER.”—The Mirror (A Dream), 

Spark (Leeds\ 

aith and Science, Questionings and Proofs; 

arresting attention by its unpretentious steadiness of conviction. 

It was thought out during convalescence, and is published in aid 

of Princess Christian’s Homes for Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors.] 

ATTERIDGE, H.—Uncle Silvio’s Secret. Illustrated. Cassell 
{If Uncle Silvio had been obliged to ask a bear or a boy to 
tea, he would not have hesitated a moment about inviting the 
bear.” Yet he invited two schoolboys (under coaxing from 
Dora, his daughter); and they let loose his pet cat by way of 
beginning the acquaintance. He treated them royally in the 
end, however; and his secret adds excitement to a capital boy’s 
tale.] 

Benson, B. K.—Who Goes There? 6/- ............ccceceees Macmillan 
[A tale of the American Civil War, full of good description and 
terse dialogue.. After desperate doings, the narrator concludes : 
* T hold a woman’s hand in mine,” so, although “ Lee’s guns are 
tumbling in all the south-west quadrant of the horizon,” we feel 
we can leave him with an easy mind.] 


weary of the young soldier who goes on a special journey with 
important despatches, and meets with obstacles. Of his love- 
making, too, we feel we know enough ; indeed, we could prompt 
him if he forgot his part at any moment. This is no fault of 
Mr. Bray’s; but it is a misfortune to be guarded against.] 
Cooxe, A. M. P.—His Laurel Crown ...........ccccccccccosccce Downey 
[A story of an actor, his love and his ambition. The Fates were 
kind to Leicester Greville; his proposal was accepted, on the 


ice, and without accident: and the height of his success in his 
profession may be gathered from the announcement that “ the 
(Queen sends out for him to come to her parties,”’] 
DICKENS, MARY ANGELA.—The Wastrel, 6/- Tutchinson 
hitZGERALD, G. BERESFORD, F.S.A.—The Minor Canon, 6/- 
Dighy 
[A caustic wit sits better on this author than does pathos, or 
anything approaching sentimentality. He is stronger when de- 
scribing the artificiality and evils of Mrs. Fitzherbert than when 
dilating on the trials of the wronged heroine, who feeds.on a 
* Spartan crust of bread and cheese.” The Minor Canon him- 
self, the attractive, intellectual young divine, suffers for his 
sins im a sufficiently severe manner, whic h at one time becomes 
repulsive. | 


the English who go to China. Readable tales, with fairly big 


incidents, such as risings and tortures: and smaller details, 
such as teaemaking, and the preserving of two-year-old black 
eggs. | 


GutTuriF, RaMsay.—Kitty Fagan, 3/6 
Christian Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
{[Mr. Guthrie may be termed the miners’ historian. He knows 
what they look like, how they act, and the passions of the hearts 
inside them. “It canna be reet, my canny man, to tear folks’ 
heartses up,’ expostulates one; but “ folks’ heartses”’ are torn 
up at times in this book, and no one would have the author 
flinch from it. All cry “ Quits” on the last page, however, and 
heartses are healed.] 
TIARRIS, FRANK.—Montes the Matador, and Other Stories, 6/- 
Richards 
[Tales of tragedy, well told; endings with pain in them, and a 
certain stoicism. The author could probably write more mirth- 
fully ; but we have small opportunity for verifying this.] 

FerGcus.—Shvlock of the River, 6/+ Digby 
{“* Dearest Loot’ ‘Darling Oliviat’ The two women em- 
braced and kissed.”’ Too was a “ dainty blonde”; Olivia was a 
‘stately brunette.” Loo was married; Olivia was not. An 
innocent enough beginning. But Loo “had no conscience to 
fetter her speech,’’ which in plain English means that she told 
lies; and Olivia’s “ well-bred composure’’ was a little mislead- 
ing at times. And before long we know that Olivia loves the 
man whom Loo has annexed, that Olivia’s father has shot him- 
self because Loo’s husband ruined him; and then we are fairly 
launched on a sea of murder and mystery, and Mr. Fergus 
Hume denies us nothing which can add a single thrill to his tale. ] 

I.awson, HeNRyY.—On the Track, 3/6 ......... Angus Robertson 

(Australian Book Co., 38, West Smithfield, E.C.) 
[A collection of breezy tales of Australian life and character ; 
tales with grip and force in them. ] 

Lizars, R. AND K. M.—Committed to his Charge, 6/- ...... Greening 
[The people of Slowford-on-the-Sluggard were interesting, if not 
refined. The old Rector died; and Miss Sweeting, a managing 
body, a force in the parish—ironically termed ‘“‘ Her Reverence ” 
—was doubtful as to whether she would side with the High or 
the Low Church party. ‘She was of such an accommodating 
disposition to the cloth generally that she might become any- 
thing under guidance.” But Slowfordians waived the question 
of ritual, and met on common ground ; they would have a pastor 
safely married; that was the main point. They secured him. 
The rest of the book is a lively chronicle.] 

Mac.Leop, A. Gorpon.—Rachel Penrose, Christian ......... Gardner 
[A Scottish tale, dark with pain and evil, and bright with love 
and a saintly life. Light and shade are clearly defined in these 
yages, and unrestrained natures are forcibly drawn.] 

MACMILLAN, MICHAEL.—Tales of Indian Chivalry. Illustrated. 

[They are very stirring tales, and we trust there is no significance 
in the fact that this wealth of chivalry was displayed so many 
hundreds of years ago, and that we are given no modern in- 
stances. 

NATESA SastrI, Panpit S. M., B.A.—Tales of Tennulirama, r1;- 

Natesan 
(There has been wit in India for many a long day; we are con- 
vinced of that after reading the seventeen examples here given 
us. True it is, the form usually taken is that of making some 
one else uncomfortable ; but, after all, who shall set a standard 
of methods?] 

“OnE WHO REMEMBERS IT.’’—The Forgotten Melody, 5/- 

Elliot Stock 
(‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” is the forgotten “melody; and, while 
drawing his picture of the age which could forget the song, the 
author gives a trenchant representation of the family and social 
life, the hurry and scepticism, which have, he considers, taken 
the place of the old home-life. We think the author himself in- 
clines towards pessimism; there is no cause for worry while 
Home, Sweet Home” is as well known as the National An- 
them, and even less of a finale to a pleasant gathering. ] 

OSBOURNE, LLOyD.—The Queen Versus Billy ............ Heinemann 
[A collection of engrossing stories of lite—not native life only 

-in Samoa and the islands of the South Seas; written in a 
masterly manner, and with an unusually clear perception of what 
the short story should, and can be.] 

PEARD, FRANCES Mary.—Number One and Number Two, 6/- 

Macmillan 
{The heroine of this story did what persons with wrongs almost 
invariably persist in doing—she turned and punished the inno- 
cent, to relieve her own pride. Bride Kennedy had been treated 
badly by Number One, and, in consequence, led Number Two 
somewhat of a dog’s life. Number Two was a little blind, 


GRANT, SADI 1) enelen, 6/- Dichy 
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{A good enough historical romance of the days of King James IT. ; eee ee 
vivid and straightforward But we confe to bei trifle ee 
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if he had only been a trifle clearer-eved he would have 
been happy sooner. However, he found his bliss soon enough 
for the reader’s taste, and his pains and the Egyptian setting 
are good details in a good novel.] 

SPEIGHT, T. W.—Second Love, 6/- Digby 
[First love is a matter of no account. Mr. Speight proves it to 
us. It may be an inevitable little experience; it may be sad, 
painful, pleasant, or pathetic ; but it need not make much differ- 
ence in the long run; second love is so indisputably superior. 
There is much ‘incident in this novel, and a satisfactory finale.] 


though ; 


SykEs, Etta C.—The Story-Book of the Shah. Illustrated. 
Macqueen 
{Old Persian legends re-shaped, freed from verbosity, and 


adapted to Western taste. They form an attractive fairy-book, 
and the illustrations are suffic iently Eastern to add force to the 
tales. ] 
TABER, RALPH GRAHAM.—Northern Lights and Shadows, 3/6 
Greening 
[New ground is broken by Mr. Taber, for he tells us tales of 
“the quaint little people who inhabit the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
zones.” The incidents are realistic, yet picturesque ; and the 
pages of Eskimo folklore at the end have a decided value of 
their own.} 
Edited by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 3/6 
Chatto 
{This is practically a new version of the translation of Zola’s 
work. In the preface the editor gives some interesting details 
respecting the writing of the book, ‘and the state of social France 
then and now. ] 


New EDITIONS. 


BEcKE, Lovis.—Rodman the Boat Steerer, 6d. ........... Newnes 


[A score of Mr. Becke’s popular adventure stories, with palms 
upon the cover to denote the local colour.] 
Rye. 


Borrow, GEORGE.—The Romany With Introduction by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. Ward, Lock 
CoorreR, FENIMORE.—The Prairie. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
Macmillan 
[A new edition of this fine story of the great American plain. 
Mr. Brock’s illustrations fit the theme admirably. ] 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION.—Mr. Isaacs, 3/6 .............20.0- Macmillan 
{An admirable reprint of this much reprinted tale. A portrait 
of the author forms a striking frontispiece. | 

Dr For, DanteEL.—Robinson Crusoe. Edited, 
and Notes, by J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A. 3/- 


Camb. Univ. Press 

TA new and well-edited edition of De Foe’s masterpiece—the 
pioneer English adventure story. It forms a volume of the 
much-appreciated Pitt Press Series. ] 
DickENS, CHARLES.—Bleak House. 2 vols. Rochester 

I}lustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 6/- 
{An edition with many new points of interest. Mr. 
Gissing contributes an Introduction, which is informing, critical, 
and sympathetic. Mr. F. G. Kitton adds notes, which are in- 
valuable to Dickens’ students; and Miss Alcock’s illustrations 
are not ‘‘scenes”’’ from the story, but representations of bits of 
Old London, as they appeared when the story was written. 
Dickens-lovers will pore over this edition. ] 
Doyir, A. Conan.—The White Company, 3/6 ...... Smith, Elder 
[A good, clear edition of this story—one of the most serious, and, 
at the same time, engrossing, of the author’s writings. Cheerful 
binding, and many illustrations, add to its attractions. ] 
Iivuco, Victor.—Last Day of a Condemned, The Bug Jargal. 2 


with Introduction 


Edition. 
Methuen 
George 


MERIMEE, PROSPER.—Tamango. Edited by J. E Michell, M.A., 


[A new edition of Merimée’s short story of sea life. Notes and 
vocabulary are added, for use in schools. ] 


Moork, THomMas.—The Epicurean. With Introduction by Justin 


Hannaford. Illustrated. 3/6 .............. Greening 
[An interesting, well-produced reprint of Moore’s popular 
Eastern romance. | 
Morrison, ARTHUR.—Martin Hewitt, Investigator, 6d. 


Ward, Lock 

[Seven for sixpence ; worthy successors to the “ Adventures of 

Sherlock Holmes.”’ Strikingly illustrated.] 

SAND, GEORGE.—The Master Mosaic-Workers. 
French by Charlotte C. Johnston. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. 1/6 net Dent 

[A delicately beautiful little edition of George Sand’s happy 

child-story. It forms a volume of the Temple Classics for 

Young People. The translation is spirited ; the illustrations are 

delightful. ] 

Scott, *StR WaALTER.—Ivanhoe. Abridged by Harriet Gassiot 
(Mrs. A. Barton). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. 6d. net ............... A. & C. Black 

[The Romance of “ Ivanhoe” reduced to sixty-two small pages. 

If we must have this sort of thing, this attempt will do very 

well. But we advise the “ voung people”’ to wait, if necessary, 

till they can read the tale as Sir Walter Scott gave it tous. The 
introduction is useful. ] 

Scott, SrR WALTER.—Old Mortality. 
by Arthur T. Flux. 1/6. 

{In his introduction Mr. 


Translated from the 


With Introduction and Notes 
A. & C. Black 
Flux deals very clearly with the reli- 
gious sects in Scotland, the Civil War, and other matters dwelt 
upon in the novel. A most commendable edition for schools.] 

Scott, WALTER.—Waverley, 2/- net Nelson 
[Volume I. of Scott’s Works, in Messrs. Nelson and Son’s 
beautiful little India paper series. A fine portrait of the 
novelist, from Sir John Watson Gordon’s picture, is given.] 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
BELL, Herpert.—Bele Aliz, 5/- Wellby 
[An old legend of Albury, Surrey, is here told in simple verse. 
Bele Aliz, having been terrified by a mounted Princeling, is 
rescued from the “Silent Pool by her lover; but she being in a 
trance, he leaves her for dead, and vows himse!{ to a priest’s 
life. Bele Aliz hears the vow, but is unable to make sound or 
sign. On recovery she is taken to a nunnery where for the 
rest of her life she remains, within a short distance of the priory 
where her lover finds retreat. In death they are joined again. 
The legend gains additional beauty from its graceful setting. ] 
BICKLE, —Lays of Lyonesse, 2/- net 
Camborne Printing Co. 
[This poet has confiscated, he says, “the charm that clings to 
this lost kingdom of our Cornish Kings”; yet he is modest. 
We have re: id his small volume with pleasure, and several lines 
linger in the memory. Of the miscellaneous poems, * A Rock 
Pool’ > and “ A Sprig of Mistletoe” are bits of work which much 
attracted us.] 


BoveEN, Rev. C. J.—The Under Dog, and Other Verses, 1/6 net 
Kegan Paul 

CARRINGTON, HENRY, M.A.—Anthology of French Poetry, 2/6 
Frowde 


[A really admirable Anthology, by 
of Victor Hugo’s poems have already won him friends and 
approval. The volume begins with an interesting and beau- 
tiful tenth-century poem, “ Cantilena,” by an unknown writer; 
and has a song of Victor Hugo for a finale.] 

CRAIGIE, Mrs.—The Wisdom of the Wise, 3/6 net ......... Unwin 

Davits, Dennis.—The Wisdom of Nathan Illustrated. 

Howell (Liverpool) 
[A book of poems possessing promise and pathetic interest. The 
poet died—a mere boy—last year; the promise of worth which 
the future would have increased, lies in many a vivid line. The 
author’s illustrations are reproduced in facsimile.] 

DEANE, ANTHONY C.—New Rhymes for Old, and Other Verses, 

Jack and Jill,” Mary, Quite Contrary,’’ and many 
other old friends, not being considered sufficiently poetic for 
the modern child, are here rewritten after Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Omar, and others. The result is a new reason for 
living—to second childhood. ‘The ‘* Other Verses” also show 
the author to be full of the knowledge of the methods of his 
brother poets; all is laid bare to his eves; he leaves not even 
Mr. Yeats his wind-swept star,” nor Mr. Henley his 
rhythm.” ] 

EarRLE, WALTER, M.A.—Home Poems, 10/6 net ............00000+ Allen 
[Although unquestionably of general interest, these poems are 
fittingly dedicated to boys. Mr. Earle’s treatment of all sub- 
jects, but, perhaps, more especially classical subjects, is full of 
fresh, luminous thought, scholarly force, and sensible applica- 
tion. The illustrations of the volume are deserving, too, of 
notice ; they include reproductions from Michael Angelo, Watts, 
Leighton, and others. 

FOGERTY, ELsIE.—Tennyson’s * Princess.”’ Adapted and Arranged 

for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools. 2/6...Sonnenschein 
[A well-modified version of the poem, excellently adapted for 
amateur talent, and carefully planned. Even the glares and 
the smiles are not forgotten in the stage directions; and most 
sensible hints are given.] 

GERARD, WILLIAM.—Unha, 5/- net Kegan Paul 
[A song of England in the vear nineteen hundred. Patriotism 
is the keynote of this slim volume; the tone is elevated aad 
sincere. ] 

HALL, A. VINE.—My Boer Host, 
[Songs of South 
effective. ] 

HAMBLING, T.—Poetic Musings, 1/6 ....... sees Jefferies (Bristol) 
{In varied styles and with varied themes, the author of these 
poems has shown that he has courage and restraint. The lines 
are dignified and graceful, denoting present strength, and 
promise for the future. The slim book is very artistic in its 
appearance, and altogether pleasing. ] ; 

HarForp, FREDERICK KILL.—A Note on the Scansion of the 

[An extremely suggestive pamphlet, advancing a theory respect- 
ing the use of the pentameter in English poetry. ] 

HELION BuMPSTEAD.”’’—King Mare haunt and his Ragamuffin, 2/6 

Sonnenschein 
[This is an allegory concerning universities; and it teaches that 
universities are not perfect, but that they might easily be more 
imperfect. The same may be said of the allegory.] 

HONNYWILL, W. Kepret.—Irene, and Other Poems, 1/6 

* South Eastern Herald” 
[Dignified lines on themes such as love and sorrow, 
parting, man and nature. “ The Song of Philomel ” 
tion but one—shows strong poetic feeling. ] 

LONGSTAFFE, JOHN LAWRANCE.—Diversities in Verse ......... Allen 
[Raciness and dignity, strength and poetry—all may be found 
in these “ Diversities.’’] 

MALONE, WALTER.—Songs of North 


a translator whose renderings 


Sampson Low 
Africa, melodious and tender, 


unstrained and 


O fice 
hope and 
—to men- 


and South 

Morton (Louisville) 
[In his poem, “ To an Unknown Reader,” Mr. Malone appeals 
to us. For us he has, it seems, suffered and lost many things, 
and he asks us for our smile, our friendship, and our love. We 
certainly give him admiration. There is a dash and an out- 
spokenness about his poems which is very winning, a vivid 
terseness too, and a strong poetic feeling. “He greatly errs 
who hopes to win the bays, without a battle and without a 
scar,” he sings. That is all true; but we think Mr. 
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Malone will come off with some bays himself. “In Praise 
of Myself” is—apart from questions of comparative merit— 
worthy of more than a second reading. | 

Morse, CHARLES.—A Jingle of Rhymes, 6d. net 

Pallas Printing Press Co. 

[This poet, in his modest little volume, gives us five and 
twenty poems (he calls them a jingle), and several promises. 
In many verses we find grace, and sympathy, and_ poetic 
feeling; but in some we find even more than this—the 
promise of stronger things to come. His value varies; but he 
has value.] 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN.—Herod, a Tragedy, 

THISTLETON.—The Century Wheel 
[A jumble of jingles, 
of cycling. ] 


Menzie 
in praise of sport, we think, and chiefly 


TRENCH, HERBERT.—Deirdre Wed, and Other Poems, 5/- 
Methuen 
Yeats, W. B.—The Shadowy Waters, 3/6 net 
Hodder and Stoughton 
NEw EDITIONS. 
DANTE, ALIGHIERI.—The Inferno, 1/6 net ..............0c0cce0ee Dent 


[This volume of the Temple Classics contains, without Intro- 
duction or any outside matter, the Inferno and the translation, 
running consecutively, and the necessary notes. It is edited 
By Mr. H. Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D.; and the translation is a 
reprint, with certain alterations, of Dr. Carlyle’s famous version. 
The frontispiece is a fine head of Dante, from the bronze bust 
at Naples.] 
HALIBURTON, HuGH.—Horace in Homespun. Illustrated by A. S. 
[‘‘ Hughie’s” philosophy, advice, experiences, moralisings, and 
comfortings have met with a hearty reception. The verses are 
instinct with the simplicity and charm of country life, and the 
many illustrations give ample proof of the artist’s delicate and 
versatile talent. ] 
KEATS, JOoHN.—The Complete Works. 
and IT. 


In Five Volumes. Vol. I. 
Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 1/- and 2/- net, each 
Gowans & Gray 
[These are the first volumes of an important series—Z'he Com- 
plete Library—which will contain the works of standard 
authors, complete and unabridged, in monthly volumes. The 
present volume is the first of the five which are to form the most 
thorough edition of Keats yet published. Mr. Forman has 
already proved himself—in his large Library Edition—a valu- 
able authority on Keats and his works; and since the appearance 
of that important issue much new matter has come to light, 
which will add greatly to the worth of this present publication. | 
Picture Shakespeare, The.—As You Like It, 1/- ............ Blackie 
[No better edition could be needed to introduce Shakespeare to 
children. The Notes and Appendices are substantially those of 
the Junior School Shakespeare, carefully revised by competent 
and practical persons. The clever illustrations assist the young 

understanding ; the coloured frontispiece attracts the eye.] 
SHAKESPEARE -Julius Cesar. Two Gentleman of Verona. 2 vols. 
[Two more volumes of the excellent Chiswick Edition, notice- 
able for its clear, concise notes, and the vigorous illustrations of 

Mr. Byam Shaw. ] 

SHAKESPEARE—King Henry V. Edited, with Introduction, 
Glossary, etc., bv A. W. Verity, M.A. 1/6...Camb. Univ. Press 
{Another volume in the Pitt Press Edition of Shakespeare ; 
complete, clear, and admirable in every way for use in schools. ] 
SUCKLING, Stk JOHN.—A Ballade Upon a Wedding. Illustrated by 
(Comes with new charms in this pretty setting. The artist has 
been most happy in his interpretation of the spirit of the 


Notes, 


Ballade. } 
The Nut-Brown Maid. A new Version, by F. B. Monevy-Coutts. 
Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 1/- and 2/- net ............... Lane 


[With great care and poet-judgment, Mr. Money-Coutts has here 
reduced Bishop Percy’s thirty stanzas to seventeen, with a view 
to giving the poem cohesion, and taking from it no beauty. The 
artist, too, has done well with his romantic subject. These 
Flowers of Parnassus’ are very dainty. ] 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, ©CHOOL, 
AND TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


Batt, Sir Ropert, LL.D., F.R.S.—A Primer of Astronomy, 1/6 net 
Camb, Univ. Press 
{The initial volume of a series of Science Primers, to be issued 
by the Cambridge University Press. The book is full of interest 
and value; it is lucid, authoritative, and wide in its scope, 
though simple. It sets a high standard for other writers to aim 
at attaining. ] 

BicKERTON, A. W.—The Romance of the Earth, 2/6 
Sonnenschein 
Earth, sky, plants, animals 
ind many suggestions and fresh thoughts 


[A good reading book for schools. 
are clearly written of ; 
are given. ] 
Davipson, JoHN, M.A., Ph.D.—Commercial Federation and 
Colonial Trade Policy, 2/6 ........... ndecdasanditahes Sonnenschein 
[Proves that the loss of America was a gain to England; deals 
with the commercial policy of the latter since the Treaty of 
Paris; and gives sensible chapters on Commercial Federation, 
Canada and the Empire, and intermingling questions. ] 
EpwarpD, W. A., M.A.—The Self-Educator in Latin. Edited by 
John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 2/6 ..... ... Hodder & Stoughton 
(The object of this carefully- -arranged book is to lead students 
to read Latin, not to write it. By a serious study of its pages 
all may, unaided, ground themselves quite thoroughly; and by 


availing themselves of the many suggestions offered, 
gress"may be made towards more ambitious lines.] 

GIERKE, Dr. Orro.—Political Theories of the Middle Age. 

Translated, with Introduction, by Frederic William Mait- 


real pro- 


KAUFMANN, REv. M., M.A.—Social Development under Christian 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. 


[lectures delivered before the University of Dublin in 1899- 
1g00, with the object of showing the force which Christianity 
possesses for and evolution. 

Lypr, LIonEL W., M.A., F.R.G.S.—An Elementary Geography of 

[The newer method of training a pupil to do his own ‘Gittins 
is well carried out in this book. It supplies “the minimum 
amount of matter that a pupil in an Elementary School should 
have in printed form ian purposes of reference.” It is excel- 
lently arranged, and guides pupil and teacher to a thorough 
understanding and explanation of the maps.] 

Lypon, F. F.—Ambidextrous and Free-arm Blackboard Drawing 
and Design. With Plates and Diagrams. 5/- 

Sampson Low 
[Designed to help in the training and controlling of the pupil’s 
hands and eyes, and to develop his interest and observation. A 
handsome, well-thought-out book.] 

ORMOND, ALEXANDER THOMAS.—Foundations of Knowledge, 12/6 
Macmillan 

{The author considers that a need has come for reconstruction, 
arising out of modern conditions of thought; and in a forceful 
and able m: inner he gives his views on know ledge—_the Ground- 
Concepts, the Categories, and all appertaining to the subject ; 
declaring, however, that this is a first rather than a final word. ] 

OsBORN, CHRISTABEL, AND Low, FLORENCE B.—Secondary 

Teaching. Elementary Teaching. 1/- each ........ cvee COE 
[Two manuals of employment for educated women. They are 
calculated to give real help in the matter of choosing a pro- 
fession, and training for that profession when chosen. The low 
price, the simple guidance, and the sensible advice offered make 
this a valuable series. Miss E. P. Hughes, of Newnham Coll., 
contributes an Introduction to the first volume; and Sir Joshua 
Fitch, LL.D., does the same to the second.] 

PEARSON, F.R.S.—National Life from the of 

{This volume, which consists of the author’s 
at Newcastle last November, is, practically, a plea for applied 
wisdom, in the face of our present national requirements. } 

RYLAND, FREDERICK, M.A.—The Story of Thought and Feeling, 1/- 

Newnes 
[A lucidly expressed guide to some portions of the study of 
psychology, Bewildering details and technicalities are avoided 
is far as possible, and elementary phenomena are dealt with 
in a most explicit manner. ] 

ScuMeEIL, Dr. Orro.—Text-Book of Zoology. 
the German by Rudolf Rosenstock, M.A Edited by J. T. 

{This is Part Il. of Dr. Schmeil’s work on Zoology ; it deals 
with Invertebrates in the author’s well-known detailed and 
careful manner, The book is fully illustrated, and possesses a 
good index. ] 

STOCKER, RICHARD DimspaLk.—The Language of Handwriting. 

[A popularly written work on this somewhat absorbing subject, 
giving cause for thought, if not apprehension. When a long 
“y’? may mean agility, a tremulous downstroke indicate in- 
temperance, or a thick understroke denote destructiveness, one 
is urged to revise one’s correspondence.] 

TURNER, FREDERICK StorRs, B.A.—Knowledge, Belief, and 

{Mr. Turner here gives us the ‘whole record of his enquiry as to 
the nature of knowledge, and the results which it led to. These 
results are likely to be surprising, but they are evidently the 
outcome of real and gradual conviction, and deserve attentive 
interest. | 
WisHartT, R. S., M.A.—Botany, 2/6 ......... Hodder & Stoughton 
[To the student, as to the veriest beginner in the study of 
botany, this practical manual will be invaluable. It does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but by its help students may certainly 
make their wav to more exhaustive works hitherto beyond their 
understanding. | 


Translated from 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


BARING-GOULD, S.—Virgin Saints and Martyrs. Illustrated by F. 
Ge Hutchinson 

[The life-stories of about a score of saintly women are told here, 
beginning with the tortures and death of Blandina, an early 
Christian slave girl, and ending with the labours and death of 
Sister Dora.] 
BATES, KATHERINE LEE.—Spanish Highways and Byways, 8/6 net 
Macmillan 

BELL, Mrs. ArtHUR (N. D’ANVERS).—Saint Antony of Padua. 
Sands 

[The life-story of this gentle but untiring follower of St. 
Francis, carefully compiled from all available and trustworthy 
materials. The Saint, known to so many chiefly by his character 

of restorer of mislaid or stolen property, shines here as a faithful 
teacher, of high and refined intellect, and beautiful endeavours. 
Seven full-page illustrations from the Old Masters are given.] 
BILLINGTON, ROLAND CeciL.—A Mule-Driver at the Front. Edited 
by M. F. Billington. Illustrated. 2/- ............ Chapman 

[This is a first-hand record of transport service during the present 
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war in South Africa, and the importance of it should not be 
overlooked. Mr. Billington wrote of his subject from day to 
day, when in the midst of transport work; and his observation 
of defects, and his suggestions for improvement, arte keen and 
valuable. Mr. R. J. Macllugh, Da7/y Telegraph correspon- 
dent, writes a short introduction. ] 

BisHor, Mrs. J. F., F.R.G.S.—Chinese Pictures, 3/6 ... Cassell 
[A collection of photographs taken by Mrs. Bishop when tra- 
velling in China, illustrative of many of the novel and curious 
sights she met with. ‘The prints are excellently reproduced, and 
each is accompanied by a short descriptive explanation. ] 

JOURINOT, SIR JouN, K.C.M.G., ete.—Canada Under British Rule, 
1760—1900. With Maps. 6/- Camb, Univ, Press 

[Being a volume of the Cambridge Historical Series, the author 
has, in his story of Canada, dwelt with much care on the social, 
economic, and political conditions of the colony, as he follows it 
under its various rulers. A popular addition to the excellent 
series. 

Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea-Fights. By B. Fletcher Robinson, 
Commander Claude Harding, R.N., Tighe Hopkins, and 
others. Illustrated. 7/0 Cassell 

[A handsome volume, crowded with good things. Well-known 
writers tell the brilliant story of Britain’s sovereignty of the sea, 
leading artists illustrate it, and reproductions of famous paint- 
ings, and curious prints, plans, and maps are given.] 

Beit, FREDERICK W.—A History of Newport Pagnell, 21/- 

Goss (Kettering) 
[A sumptuous volume. Newport Pagnell’s past—architectural, 
ecclesiastical, commercial, social—is gathered here in this reli- 
able and admirable history. ‘The value of such local histories 
is incalculable, in helping to an understanding of the country 
as a whole; and this trustworthy example deserves a warm 
welcome. 

BriLock, CHARLES J., Ph.D.—Essays on the Monetary History of 

[There are three essays in this volume, and they do much to 
make clear and readable a subject which is somewhat difficult 
in itself, and about which so much discussion has been raised. 
Three Centuries of Cheap Money in the United States; the 
Paper Currency of North Carolina; and the Paper Currency of 
New Hampshire, are the questions treated of.] 

CAIRNES, Captain W. E.—Lord Roberts as a Soldier, in Peace and 

CANDLER, EpMuND.—A Vagabond in Asia, 6/- ............ Greening 
[The man who wearies of his dress suit, who takes keener 
interest in the shape of a rifle than in that of a collar, who is 
restless to be off wandering and experiencing unusual tempera- 
tures and necessities, and who finally packs frugally and starts, 
is a man who has something to say worth saying—even if he 
cannot say it. This author seems to have had little excuse for 
his wanderings but the old, irresistible spirit of vagabondage ; 
but he, at any rate, has something to say worth saying, and he 
says it excellently in this breezy volume. | 

Cook, Herpert, M.A., F.S.A.—Giorgione, 5/- net ............ Bell 
[Little is known of the actual facts of Giorgione’s life; but Mr. 
Herbert Cook has produced a careful and critical account of the 
painter and his work, drawing from all reliable sources of infor- 
mation, and bringing sound judgment to bear upon the subject. 
Numerous beautiful reproductions of Giorgione’s paintings are 
given, and a bibhography is included. ] 

CROSSFIELD, HENRY.—England and Islam, 6d. ... Watts & Co, 
[Treats of Orientalism, and Britain’s capability of dealing with 
her great responsibilities and her intricate obligations. The 
pamphlet induces thought on the subject.] 

CUNNINGHAM, W., D.D.—An Essay on Western Civilisation, 4/6 

Camb, Univ. Press 
[Deals with the matter in its economic aspects, in medieval 
and modern times. A firm grasp is shown of the subject of the 
various forces which have gone to make our Western civilisation. 
Historically and commercially, politically and socially, the book 
has great and distinct value. ] 

Downik, JoHN, M.A.—The Early Home of Richard Cameron, 

[A curious and interesting account of a Scottish village in 
Covenanters’ times; based on original records. There were 
rigid rules in those days, and it is easy to understand the later 
trend of Cameron’s mind and nature.] 

EARLE, ALICE Morsk.—Stage Coach and Tavern Days, 10/6 

Macmillan 
{A bright account of American life in the days when taverns 
were no rarities, but Puritanical methods harried their land- 
lords with impossible restrictions. The book is full of old 
customs, anecdotes, and good illustrations. ] 

FLETCHER, J. S.—A_ Picturesque History of “Yorkshire. Parts 

[This admirable work draws near its close. The Ribble, 
Weathercote Cave, Ingleborough, Sawley Abbey, The Greta, 
and the Tees, Guisborough Priory, and many another pic- 
turesque subject is treated of here. Two more numbers will 
see the completion of this unquestionably fine history of an im- 
portant county. ] 

FLETCHER, J. S.—Roberts of Pretoria, 6d. ........ eit oe Methuen 

{Here, in less than a dozen chapters, is given a vivid and 

reliable biography*of the hero of Pretoria; and the seldom- 

forgotten ““Man in the Street” is specially addressed in an 

Introduction. For this work of writing of, and to, interesting 

persons—this drawing together of notabilities—Mr. Fletcher 

proves himself thoroughly capable.] 


Grant, A. J., M.A.—The French Monarchy, 1483—1789. 2 vols. 
[France is presented in these pages as a country far-reaching and 
important in her influence and growth; and also as an object- 
lesson in the value of integrity and the inevitable undermining 
by lawlessness and corruption. The work is one of the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series, which aims at elucidating modern 
political conditions. | 

GUGGISBERG, Captain F. G., R.E.—‘ The Shop,” 12/6 net 

Cassell 
{ The Shop ” is the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ; and 
this is its history. A more complete and really interesting 
record could not be wished for. ‘The volume goes back tc the 
very earliest days; includes quantities of illustrations, among 
which are eight curious and well-produced coloured plates ; and 
forms an engrossing story, and a timely instructor on matters 
military and historical.] 

Hamitron, ‘T. Francis W.—Godalming and its Surroundings, 6d. 

[Beginning with a practical account of how to get there, the 
author goes on to tell, with vivid description and sympathetic 
appreciation, of the charms and possibilities of Godalming. 
Charterhouse School receives careful attention, as do also 
Godalming’s very uncommon Parish Church, Loseley House, the 
many villages round about, and the country generally. Tllustra- 
tions, plans, lists, and distances make the little book useful and 
interesting, and the publication of it should help in some 
measure towards the saving of the fine old Market Hall.] 

Harvey, REV. ALFRED J., M.A.—From Suffolk Lad to London 

Merchant. Introduction by Rev. Richard Glover, D.D.  2/- 

Arrowsmith 
[Primarily a book for young men, full of help, hope, and 
encouragement. It is the history of James Harvey, who came up 
to London from the country at the age of sixteen, and was for 
nearly fifty years a successful, respected City merchant, remark- 
able*f6¥ his strenuousness, his philanthropy, and his God-fearing 
example. 

Hvupson, WILLIAM HeNRY.—Sir Walter Scott, 6/- ........... . Sands 
(Mr. Hudson has lived with Scott and loved him from boyhood, 
through the medium of the novelist’s books; and this bio- 
graphy is:an affectionate and, at the same time, a direct and 
comprehensive piece of work ; a difficult piece of work, too, ably 
earried out.] 

KELLER, PROFESSOR Dr. C.—Madagascar, Mauritius, and the 

Other East African Islands. ITlustrated. 7/0... Sonnenschein 
[A volume of the very widest interest, not only as being a most 
trustworthy account of these islands, but also as being a rational, 
scientific, and valuable addition to the botanical, geological, and 
zoological literature. The whole subject of the islands is fully 
dealt with, and the translation is most excellent.] 

Knicur, WitttamM, LL.D.—Lord Monboddo, and Some of his Con- 

LANCIANI, RopoLro.—-The Destruction of Ancient Rome, 8/6 

Macmillan 
Lewis, Rev. H. Eivet.—tThe Life of FE. Herber Evans, D.D., 6/- 
Tlodder & Stoug Aton 

Life of Richard Wagner. Being an Authorised English version, by 

W. Ashton Ellis, of C. Glasenapp’s Das Leben Richard 

Lord Lilford, Thomas Littleton, Fourth Baron, F.Z.S. A Memoir 

by his Sister. With Introduction by the late Bishop of 

London. Illustrated, 10/6 Smith, Elder 
[The record of a fine and unselfish life. Lord Lilford’s know- 
ledge and acumen as an ornithologist were well known and 
valued; his personal charm and nobleness of character were, 
necessarily, known to a smaller circle. It is this latter side 
of his nature which is chiefly portrayed in this very interesting 
memoir, | 

Low, Joun L.—F. G. Tait. A Record. With Introduction by 

[A most touching memoir of a brave soldier, a keen sportsman, 
and a man whose integrity, sunny nature, and personal charm 
have made his loss a terrible blank to a very large circle of 
friends. ‘The story here given is compiled from letters, diary, 
and details supplied by relatives and intimates, and brings the 
subject of it very clearly before the reader. Mr. Lang’s Intro- 
duction is not to be passed over lightly. Many illustrations add 
interest to this pathetic book.] 

MaABIF, HAMILTON WRIGHT.—William Shakespeare, Poet, 

Dramatist, and Man. Illustrated. net ... Mlacmillan 

Macaulay’s Essay on William Pitt. Edited by C. J. Battersby, 

(Careful editing marks this volume. It includes a list of books 

of reference, a synopsis of the essay, and a critical account of 

Macaulay’s life, style, and estimate of Pitt; also the pedigree of 

the Pitt family. It forms a volume of Blackie’s English 
Classics Series. ] 

M’ItwralTH, J. N.—A Book about Longfellow. Illustrated. 

Nelson 

(‘“* America was discovered in the fifteenth century ; Virginia was 

colonised in the sixteenth; the Pilgrim Fathers set foot upon 

Plymouth Rock in the seventeenth; but America had no 

literature worthy of the name before the nineteenth century.” 

After which concise statement of America’s literary past, the 

author settles down to do critical justice to her best known poets 

and cae a very pleasing book of biography and incidental 

gossip. 
MICHIE, ALEXANDER.—The Englishman in China. 2 vols. 38/- net 
Blackwood 
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Morris, HeNry C.—The History of Colonisation. 2 vols. 1s/- net 
Macmillan 
[A fascinating subject traced to its source. The charm of un- 
trodden lands and unsailed seas has crept into these pages, and 
given them freshness. Colonisation from the days of primitive 
navigation and early trading is treated of, down to the year now 
past, and the influences, and tendencies, phases, and develop- 
ments are sensibly discussed.] 
Moser, ANDREAS.—Joseph Joachim. A Biography. Translated by 
Lilla Durham. Introduction by J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
Mowsray, Str Joun, M.P.—Seventy Years at Westminster. 
“One Wuo Was In It.”’—Kruger’s Secret Service, 3/6 
Macqueen 
[A series of revelations of the corruption and self-seeking of 
the Boer officials, from Mr. Kruger downwards—or upwards. An 
outspoken production. } 
PAYNE, Rev. GEORGE A.—Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford 
Clarkson & Griffiths 
Puiuiv, Rev. ApAM, M.A.—Songs and Sayings of Gowrie, 5/- net 
Oliphant, Anderson 
—With Seven Generals in the Boer 
Ske fington 
[A narrative of nine months’ experiences as Zimes special 
correspondent in South Africa. Gatacre, Clements, Roberts, 
Methuen, Mahon, Baden-Powell, and Hunter are the generals 
whose forces the author accompanied, and his account of his 
adventures is brightly told, and set off by many illustrations and 
facsimiles of interest. ] 
Suarr, R. FARQUHARSON.—Architects of English Literature, 5/- net 
Sonnenschein 
STEVENSON, R. L..—In the South Seas, 6/- Chatto 
Terry, M. A.—Six Months in the East ............ Dymock (Sydney) 
[A detailed and very fully illustrated narrative of wanderings in 
the Far East. The author gives much by-the-way information 
and interesting gossip. ‘Tourists, and unattached travellers, who 
must often have felt the lack of guide-books in somewhat im- 
penetrable China, will find the value of this reliable volume.] 
Torter, T. N., M.A.—Outlines of the History of the English 
Camb. Univ. Press 
[Language, the conditions under which it grew, its accumula- 
tion, change, and modification, are intelligently stated and dis- 
cussed in these pages. The history of language is truly, to a 
yreat extent, the history of life and literature; and these out- 
lines bring conviction of the fact that the English language ts 
“a noble vulgar tongue.”’] 
Under England’s Flag. From 1S8e4 to 180g. 


MAToR 
War, 6/- 


Illustrated. 6/- 

A. & (. Black 
[A volume compiled from the memoirs, diary, and corre- 
spondence of Charles Boothby, Captain of Royal Engineers. 
A vivid narrative, and a striking piece of history.] 

Watt, J. CHarLes.—Alfred the Great Elliot Stock 
{If any one has been,doubtful of the wisdom of King Alfred, 
he will not doubt, we think, after the one-thousandth anniversary 
of the king’s death has passed; he may be saddened—by 
thoughts of decadence—and, perhaps, rather tired; but he will 
be a convinced man. And this volume, one of the first of this 
present period of eulogy, is a worthy pioneer. It gives tho- 
rough and scholarly information respecting Alfred’s Abbeys of 
Hyde, Athelney, and Shaftesbury, and affords a good idea of 
this great man, and his powers during peace.] 

WARNER, R. TOWNSEND.—Winchester. Illustrated. 3/6 ... Bedd 
[A short account of Winchester’s history and buildings, and its 
work in school and out of it. The volume is liberally illustrated 
by excellent photographs, including those of the present and 
late head-masters—Canon Fearon and Dr. Ridding.] 

Wellington’s Men. Edited by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D.  6/- 

Smith, Elder 
{A volume of rarities—narratives written by the soldier-hands 
which fought the battles treated of; retaining the daring, the 
awefulness, and the rapture of the real events. An inspiring 
book. ] 

WHITTEN, Defoe. Westminster 


WicrrED.—Daniel Biography. 


New Epitions. 
BALL, J. Dyer, M.R.A.S.—Things Chinese, 12/6... & Walsh 


[A great deal of new matter has been added to this third 
edition of Mr. Ball’s book; it now gives an admirable picture 
of China, and account of Chinese matters. ] 

CuILpers, Erskine.—In the ranks of the C.1.V., 6/-...Smith, Elder 
[The very happiest spirit pervades this volume. Both author 
and book are made of the right materials for duty and amuse- 
ment; and a call for a second “impression” of this story of 
the war was only to be expected.] 

GRosER, Horace G.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., K.V., 

[There was every reason why this book should reach its fourth 
edition; it is an exceptionally good shilling’s-worth of biv- 
graphy.] 


Sir ArtHUR.—The Spanish Conquest in America. Edited, 
with Introduction, by M. Oppenheim. In Four Volumes. 


[A new edition of this scholarly, picturesque, and well-tried book 
should meet with a hearty reception.] 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by John Downie, M.A. 2/- Blackie 

[In the Introduction which accompanies this well-known essay, 

Mr. Downie has undertaken the somewhat disagreeable duty of 


substituting fact for fiction. From original sources the truth 
about Warren Hastings has been drawn, and much of 
Macaulav’s brilliant writing becomes untrustworthy. An un- 
usually interesting edition. ] 
NICOLL, W. RoBERTSON.—James Macdonald, Journalist, 6/- 
Hodder & Stoughton 
[A reprint of this unique biography, which gives, in such a 
bright and intensely interesting manner, the picture of a man 
of strong personality and decided talent—the picture, too, inci- 
dentally, of his surroundings and the times in which he lived. 
An etched portrait by Manesse forms the frontispiece. ] 
Vasart, Giorcio.—The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Vols. VIL. and VIEL. Illustrated. 1/6 each 
Dent 
[The tinal volumes of this attractive addition to the Temple 
Classics, noticed with pleasure by us from time to time.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Appvison, Danie DuLtany.—The Clergy in American Life and 
{In his successful attempt to show the influence of the clergy 
upon American life and letters “ during the national era of Ame- 
rican literature,’ Mr. Addison has produced a book of deep 
interest. He has not aimed at writing an exhaustive work, but 
rather at giving a general view of the literary labours of the 
clergy. The biographical material used greatly increases the 
charm of the volume, and helps to make the influence more 
realisable. } 
AUTHOR OF “ Pages From a Private Diary.”,-—Conferences on Books 


AvurHorR oF “Times and Days,”’—Exploded Ideas, and Other 
Longmans 


[These are delightful little essays on not too profound subjects. 
The author knows the value of first sentences, and writes with 
facility on varied matters—from Scotch 
Funerals,” from Love” to “ Lying.”’] 

CALLWELL, Mayor C. E., R.A.—The Tactics of To-day, 2/6 net 

Blackwood 
[The war in South Africa is answerable for this pertinent little 
volume. Experience has taught that Franco-German methods 
ire out of date; it has also taught many things which it would 
be culpable to close one’s eves to. The author, who writes while 
advancing with the Natal Field Force, gives not only opinions 
but suggestions as to modern tactics; and even when we cannot 
entirely agree with him, we see the value of the attention he 
draws towards important points. ] 

Church Directory and Almanack, The, rgor, 2/- net ..... . Nisbet 
[This is an invaluable production. All things connected with 
the Church, the Clergy, Church work, even suggestions for ser- 
mons, are dealt with. The volume is dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a mere florin secures a copy. ] 

Dickson, W. K, L.—The Biograph in Battle. Illustrated. 6/- 

Unwin 
[A ten months’ campaign with a biograph in tow gives us, as a 
result, one of the most uncommon of all the War Books. Here 
we see by photograph some of the most perilous and most 
pathetic incidents of the war; here we see also a_ popular 
General on his way to the barber, the Field-Marshal smiling, un- 
officially, and many other subjects of interest. A diary pro- 
vides the necessary letterpress, and gives capital first-hand im- 
pressions. ] 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1gor, 10/6 

Sam pson, Low 
[The sixty-first appearance of this estimable example of accu- 
racy and compactness. ] 

ELLIs, M1iRIAM ANNE.—The Human Ear, 3/6 net ... A. & C. Black 
{This is not a work on the anatomy or diseases of the ear; but 
a really entertaining volume, of general interest, dealing with 
the ear from many points, such as identification, heredity, the 
physiognomy of it. The words of ancient writers on the subject 
are also given, and folk-lore finds a place as well. The volume 
aids one to a terrible knowledge of one’s fellow men.] 

Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1901, 2/6 net ............ A. & C. Black 
[Not only to Englishwomen, but to all who are interested in the 
mental, commercial, and social work of Englishwomen, this 
Annual is a thoroughly necessary possession. It deals with 
every phase of woman's life and occupation, and in this, its 
third year of existence, is carefully revised and improved.] 

blowers of the Cave. Compiled and Edited by Laurie Magnus, 

M.A., and Cecil Headlam, B.A. Blackwood 
[Anthologies seem to be in the air. This is a collection of most 
beautiful extracts on the subject of Death; well chosen, and 
including contributions from the Ancients and the French. The 
result is not at all depressing. ] 

(GORHAM, CHARLES ‘T.—Ethics of the Great French Rationalists, 1/- 

Watts & Co. 
[An intelligent selection is here shown, both in the chosen 
writers and in the gleanings from their minds. Montaigne, 
Charron, Rousseau, Condurcet, Voltaire, Comte, Michelet, and 
Renan ure given as representatives of modern tendencies and 
some of the best efforts of French Rationalism. } 

Ifarris, JoHN.—Inferences from Haunted Houses and 

[A little volume dealing chiefly with hypnotism. The writer 


Gossip” to 


traces hypnotic reasons for some of the most—seemingly— 
natural things; but his terse, unadorned paragraphs are kindlily 
“Intelligent watchfulness is a great protection,” he 
That is right enough.] 


meant. 
concludes. 
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Hazell’s Annual, 1g01. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. 3/6 
; Hazell, Watson, & Viney 
[This Annual becomes, yearly, more of a marvel. Events 
followed one another with startling rapidity during 1900; but 
the editor has contrived to deal with them, almost without ex- 
ception. The volume is trustworthy, comprehensive, and full 
of excellent reading.] 
FRrepERICK W., D.C.L.—The Peace Conference at 
[Is a full record of the whole origin and proceedings of the 
Peace Conference; showing many ways in which it accom- 
plished good, and clearing it from much of the abuse and 
ridicule which were from the beginning showered upon it.] 
Zsle of Man Examiner Annual for 1901, 3d. ... Broadbent (Douglas) 
[An excellent directory, full of information, official and general, 
and numerous portraits and other illustrations. ] 
KELLY, REv. W. J.—Happiness: Its Pursuit and Attainment, 3/6 
Long 
[** Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” This, to a great extent, is the 
drift of Mr. Kelly’s book. Everyone seeks happiness, and no 
one attains it, in any completeness, till Heaven is reached. 
Chapters on ** Mammon,” “ Power,” “ The Stoic,” “The Posi- 
tivist,”’ *‘ The Christian,’’ and so forth, lead on to the final 
chapter on “ Life Everlasting.’’] 
KENNEY-HERBERT, CoL. A. R.—Picnics and Suppers, 2/6 net 
Sonnenschein 
[Catering by a colonel! Surely, Peace is at hand. Pies instead 
of pom-poms; vol-au-vents instead of volleys; forcemeat 
instead of forced marches. And the Colonel is as good at 
cooking as at campaigns. ] 
Letters of Thomas Gray, The. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. 


tive, full of antiquarian interest.] 

VUCAS, E. V.—Domesticities, Smith, Elder 
[This “ Little Book of Household Impressions” contains a 
dozen pleasures. Toast, Fires, Tea, the Miseries of Life, and 
Correspondence, are some of the most comforting matters 
written of—especially Correspondence. The affections go out 
to this volume. ] 

MALCOLM, IAN, M.P.—The Calendar of Empire, 5/- ... Blackwood 
[A tribute to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have gained glory 
for Great and Greater Britain.”” The sub-title explains the 
motive of the volume. The idea is extremely well carried out, 
and makes very interesting reading. If the compiler’s own views 
are easily read also, all one can say is, that he thinks as many 
a great thinker has thought before, for he speaks only in quota- 


tions. 
MILLER, WILLIAM, C.I.E., D.D., etc.—Shakespeare’s “ King Lear ” 


(The author of this book, who has through many years taught 
Shakespedre’s plays to classes in the Madras Christian College, 
here strives to draw lessons for conduct in the occasions which 
arise in modern politics, and applies the poet’s wisdom to the 
exigencies of Indian affairs. The lessons and applications are 
sane and easily understood. ] 

New Preparatory Atlas. Edited by G. Carter, M.A. 6d. 

Relfe Brothers 
[Contains twenty-four excellent maps, and is to be highly re- 
commended for school work.] 

OsBoRN, CHRISTABEL.—Sick Nursing, 1/- Scott 
[This is No. III. of the Manuals of Employment for Educated 
Women, which Messrs. Walter Scott are publishing; and we 
cannot speak too highly of it as a real guide to all who contem- 
plate sick-nursing as a profession. Miss Liickes, Matron of 
the London Hospital, writes a sensible and encouraging Intro- 
duction. 

** People’s Friend ” Annual, 1900 ...........sssssssseeesseee Leng (Dundee) 
[This popular miscellany, so well known for its brightness and 
wide interest, in the pages of which so many well-known writers 
have won their first fame, is this year rich as ever in noticeable 
fiction, good biographies, and countless articles of general 
worth and interest. A portrait of Miss Adeline Sergeant forms 
the frontispiece. ] 

RUTHERFORD, MARK.—Pages from a Journal, 6/- ... ........ Unwin 

SHEPHERD, RICHARD HERNE.—The Bibliography of Coleridge. 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by Colonel W. F. 

Prideaux, C.S.I. net, and 10/6 net Hollings 
[Was designed to give a bibliographical list of Coleridge’s prose 
and verse published during his lifetime; of all the collected 
editions of his poems (which are not mere reprints); the post- 
humous works edited by his relatives and friends; the principal 
Memoirs, Biographies, and Reeollections which deal with his 
life and character, and the chief books and periodicals contain- 
ing letters, etc., of Coleridge. Colonel W. F. Prideaux, who 
took up the work on the premature death of Mr. Shepherd, has 
produced an accurate list, and gives a short but interestingly 
critical Introduction. ] 

Shakespeare Sermons. Edited by the Rev. George Arbuthnot. 

B/G Net Longmans 

{An unique collection of sermons preached in Stratford Church 

on the Sunday nearest to Shakespeare’s birthday, when 
numbers of persons are gathered in that town to commemorate 
the occasion. The present Bishop of Bristol, Canon Ainger, the 

Dean of Ely, and other well-known preachers have contributed 

to the volume.] 


SMYTH, REv. J. Paterson, B.D., L.L..—Social Service Ideals, t/- 

Sands 

[Straight words on the sorrows and evils of the nineteenth 

century, and a hopeful programme for the twentieth. The book 
should prove inspiring. ] 

TENNANT, PAMELA.—The Book of Peace. Illustrated. 6/- net 

Chiswick Press 
[A volume of passages taken from the Bible, the Apocrypha, and 
the Imitation of Christ, arranged as daily readings. Of the 
illustrations, one is after Bellini, one after Della Robbia, and 
the rest after William Blake. The selections are well chosen, 
and many of the poems are extremely interesting and almost 
unknown. } 

* THE Major” or Zo-Day.—Clothes and the Man, 2/6... Richards 
[In days gone by—the ‘‘ Major” tells us—when an editor wished 
to publish a fashion paper, he filled it up with essays on nose- 
gays and politeness, sonnets, lectures on geography, or a de- 
claration that the fashionable dress was too absurd to be de- 
scribed. And the magazine died young. The “ Major,” pro- 
fiting by past methods, to the extent of knowing what to avoid, 
has written successfully for many vears in the pages of Z'0-Day, 
and now offers himself in book form as a guide to men in 
matters of clothing. What to wear, when io wear it, and how 
to wear it; what to buy, and what to leave severely alone, is 
stated here. For half-a-crown any man may now be both well 
dressed and amused. ]} 

‘Twentieth Century Family Almanac, tgo1, The. By Walter Pelham. 

[A * Melange of Sense and Nonsense,’’—a clever collection of 
cheerful saws and opinions, poems and pictures.] 

Van HENRy.—Ships and Havens, 1/6 Nelson 
(Our desired haven in the venturesome voyage of life is the 
theme mainly brought forward in this book. ‘‘ The Haven of 
Character,” “‘the Haven of Work,” “ the Force of the Ideal,” 
and so forth are the points touched on, and ‘‘ The Last Port ” 
forms an earnest conclusion to an impressive little volume. ] 

WooLLaAM, WILFRED, M.A., LL.M.—AIll Change ... Elliot Stock 
[There are many very wise thoughts in this small volume of 
** jottings,”’ and shrewd observations, too. The author’s admi- 
ration for truthfulness is immense: and so is ours when we 
read how well he states his case, and the effect Truthfulness has 
on the appearance. | 

XXX. anp LIX.—Unfounded Attacks on British Officers, 1/- 

Ske jfington 
[A spirited reply to some attacks made on British officers in the 
volume named ‘‘ An Absent-Minded War.” The cover, alone, 
inspires hope.] 
NEw EDITIONS. 
Bacon, FRANCIS.—The New Atlantis. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, etc., by G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. 1/6 
Camb. Univ. Press 
[This reprint in the Pitt Press Series is taken from the earliest 
edition, with a few alterations in type, punctuation, and obvious 
printers’ errors, and one slight omission. With its excellent 
Introduction, it now forms a useful edition for schools. ] 
Essays from De Quincey. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 2/- net 
A. & C. Black 
[We cannot praise too highly this small volume, which, by its 
unusually interesting Introduction, makes it possible for the 
schoolboy—and many another—to understand De Quincey’s life, 
realise his style, and appreciate the essays which follow. Mr. 
Fowler here helps the young to become familiar with a writer 
who, of all English writers, will be most useful to them in con- 
nection with the Latin and Greek classics.] 
Frazer, J. G., D.C.L., LL.D., etc.—The Golden Bough. 3 vols. 
RY Macmillan 

HARRISON, CLIFFORD.—Notes on the Margins, 3/6 ......... Wellby 
[A cheaper issue of this gifted and facile writer’s essays on 
mysticism and kindred subjects, written for “ the casual reader.”’] 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON.—Critical and Historical Essays. 

[Continues this popular addition to the Temple Classics. 
Portraits of Addison and Lord Clive are given as frontispieces. ] 

MitrorD, MARY RussELL.—Our Village, 1/6 net Dent 
[Miss Mitford’s sketches of rural character and scenery seem to 
find an eminently appropriate place among the Zemfle Classics, 
and her own cheery, country face (the adjective is used in 
its freshest sense) forms a fitting frontispiece. The editor adds 
a biographical note.] 

Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book. Illustrated. 1/- ......... Ward, Lock 
{[America, France, Australia, and many another country have 
added their dainties to this edition of Mrs. Beeton’s famous 
volume. Modern recipes, modern methods of laying, decorating, 
and serving the meals are given, and the whole book has been 
thoroughly revised and illustrated. ] 

PUCKLE, JAMES, N.P.—The Club; or, a Grey Cap for a Green 

[A very attractive edition of this old dialogue. Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes an informing Introduction. } 
TOWNESEND, STEPHEN, F.R.C.S.—A ‘Thorough-bred Mongrel. 
Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 3/6 Unwin 
[It was inevitable. This tale of a dog, told by a dog, was bound 
to go into a second edition. We shall look for fresh editions at 
intervals. Letterpress and illustrations are calculated to cheer 
all dog-lovers.] 

TuckER, GENEVIEVE.—Mother, Baby, and Nursery, 1/- ... Unwin 
[A new edition of this handy manual, so fully and sensibly com- 
piled by Dr. Genevieve Tucker. ] 


4 
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ae Life and Confession of Asenath, the Daughter of Pentephres of 
oe 8 Heliopolis, The. Prepared by Mary Brodrick, from Notes 
Wee ; supplied by Sir Peter Le Page Renouf. 1/6 net ... Wedlby 
ene oe [This translation of an ancient, and almost unknown, story, is E 
ee ; from the oldest—the Greek—text. It forms a charming narra- 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


[Lists of Books Wanted have oca- 
stonally to be omitted, owing to the 
senders names and addresses not 
being attached.) 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 and 16, 


JoHN BRIGHT STREET, Bir- 
MINGHAM. 
Constable’s Landscape Scenery, 
1830. 25s. offered. 
Thomson’s Seasons, 1739. 21s. 
offered. 
Westall’s River Thames, 1828. | 
30s. offered. 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols,, 1868. 


30s. offered. 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. {2 
offered. 


| 
| 


Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. | 
25s. offered. 

Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. 21s. 
offered, 

Moore’s Alps in 1864. | 
offered, 


J. AND H. BELL, Ltvp., Cart- 
rON STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Round the Calendar in Portugal. 


Oswald Crawford, 1890. Chap- 
man. 
HENRY BOND, Luipra- 


RIAN, LINCOLN. 
Prentice’s Renaissance Architec- 
ture and Ornament in Spain. 
Burke’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry 

(last edition). 


THOMAS CARVER, 8, HicH 
Town, HEREFORD, 
Young’s History of Vale of 

Neath. 
Jones’ History of Parish of 


Aberystwyth, Mon. 
Jones’ Apparitions of West Mon- 
mouthshire. 
Thornbury’s Historical and Legen- 
dary Ballads, 1876. 
J. Ingelow’s Poems, 
1867. 
Millais’ Parables, 1863. 
Krilop and his Fables, 1867. 
Brown’s Foc’sle Yarns. 
JOHN GRANT, 31, GeorGe IV. 
BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
Nelson’s Letters and Dispatches : 


illustrated, 


Laughton. Several copies. 
EUGENE HENRY, 19, HicH 
STREET, LEWISHAM, S.E. 
Ganot’s Physics, translated by 
Atkinson. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Che- 
mistry. 

R. E. ROBERTS, St, Joun’s 


COLLEGE, OxrorD. 
F. Dostoieffsky’s Novels, 
trans., F. Wishaw, publ. 
H. Vizetelly. 
N. Gogol: Tara’s 
H. Vizetelly. 
Lermontov: A Hero of our Time, 


publ, H. Vizetelly. 


any 
by 


Bulba, publ. 


M. Beerbohm: Portraits of 
Twenty-five Gentlemen. 

A. Symons: Days and Nights. 

A. Symons: Silhouettes. 

J. W. SINGLETON, 

LIBRARY, KENDAL. 

Armstrong : Two Midshipmen. 

Armstrong: Young Commander. 

Fenn: Dutch the Diver. 

Grant: Lady Wedderburn’s 
Wish. 


Grant: Only an Ensign. 

Hay: Arundel Motto. 

Hayward: Barbara Home. 
Hayward: Left to the World. 
Hayward: Perils of a Pretty Girl. 


C. A. STREICHER, Cuurcu 
STREET, YORK. 

Boscobel’s ‘Tracts, 

Speight’s Nidderdale. 

Beet’s Last Things. 

Prints of Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 

Gleanings from Old Garden 
Literature. 

Cobbett’s 
others, 


Rural Rides, ind 


) 


| L idy’s 


W. 
TURE STREET, GRIMSBY. 
Dickens’ Household Edition, set 
popular novels by Corelli, Edna 
Lyall, Weyman, Barrie, Conan 
Doyle, etc., suitable for lending 
library. 
Vicissitudes of a Soldier’s Life. 
Comic Operas, Sullivan, ete. 
Golden Legend, music and words, 
Mrs. Brown at the Play. 


| Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire, abridged, 1 vol. 
edition. 

H. WILDE, Drvonsuike House, 
St. Dominco Roap, LIvER- 
POOL, 

Wright’s Early Mysteries. 

Coventry Mysteries (Shakespeare 
Society). 


Chester Plays (Shakespeare So- 
ciety). 

Towneley Mysteries (Surtees So- 
ciety). 

Apocryphal Gospels, etc., any 
texts, Hone’s and Walker’s ex- 
cepted. 

WRIGHT AND JONES, 


ORMOND Row, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Eton Calendars, 1885 to 1897, 
any. 

Wotton: Treatise on Architecture, 
1624. 


Ackerman’s Repository, any vols. 
Stone Talk, by Frank Baker. 
Borrow, Geo,, any of his works. 
Brantome’s Lives of ‘Gallant 
Ladies. 
Chrysostom, ed, by Savile, 1613. 
Manual of Classical Erotology. 
Four Kings of Canada, 1710 
Anderson’s Constitutions 
sonic), 1738. 
Comazano, The Proverbs of. 
Firenzuola, The Tales of. 
Gray or Gay: all early editions. 
Walpole Press: any publications. 
Pisanus Fraxi, 3 vols., or odd. 
Dangerous Connections, 4 vols., 
1812. 
Tracts, Plays, Poems, last 
tury, 
volumes 
Pamphlets. 
Oscariana. 
Wilde: Phrases and Philosophies, 
I 


(Ma- 


cen- 


of Miscellaneous 


Vera, Duchess of Padua. 

Blavatsky: Secret Doctrine, 
vols. 

Sanscrit Lexicon: Payne Smith. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 and 16, 


4 


JoHN BRIGHT STREET, Bir- 
MINGHAM. 

Dickens’ Bleak House, 1st edn., 
half calf gilt. 14s. 

Dickens’ Dombey and Son, st 


edn., half calf gilt. 14s. 
Navy and Army Illustrated, 

large vols., fine set. £6 6s. 
Studio Magazine, fine set, 20 vols. 


10s. 


ALEXANDER CAMERON, 
MONTPELIER, EDINBURGH. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped, 1st edn., 
clean. 55. 

Watts-Dunton’s Coming of Love, 
rst edn., perfect, 5s. 

Lang’s Red True Story Book, 1st 
edition, perfect. 4s. 6d, 


10 


19, 


2; | 


rhe Priest and the Acolyte, 1894. | 


Fathers, by the Rev. Moses 
Margoliouth, 2 vols., 1850. 
3s. 11d. 

| Ranke’s History of the Popes, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Conan Doyle’s Boer War, 7s. 6d. | 
(Smith, Elder.) | 

The Army from Within. 3s. 6d. 
(Sands.) 

Childer’s In the Ranks of the 
C.1.V. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 


| 
| 
| 


| Mrs. Carus Wilson: 


| Englishwoman’s 


| Doyle’s Great Boer War. 


The Flower of the Mind, edition | 


de luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
6d. 


parchment, as new. 7s, 


EDWARD PECK, FrEatruer- 
STONE, YORKSHIRE, 

24 copies Pears’ 1898, 
with plates. 

1 copy Pears’ Annual, 1897, 
Bubbles and Cherry Ripe. 

Cloister and Hearth, 4 vols., third 
edition. 

Pictorial 

2 copies. 


Annual, 


Christmas No., 


| 


THOMPSON, 45, Pas- J. W. THOMPSON, 45, Pas- | Ward: 


TURE STREET, GRIMSBY. 


Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, 1st 
edition. 6s. 6d. 

Frank Hilton, or the (ueen’s 
Own; Harry Ogilvie, or the | 


Black Dragoons, by James 
Grant, cloth, neat, 1s. 3d. each, 
The Piano: Scientific, Technical, 
and Practical Instructions Re- 
lating to Tuning, Regulating, 


and Toning, by Daniel Spil- , 
lane. 2s. 

Horeb and Jerusalem, by the Rev. 
George Sandie, with maps, 


tinted plates, etc., original cloth. 
ros. 6d. for 2s. 11d. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens, 
1848. 2s, 4d. 

The Shunammite, by the 
Henry Woodward, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. for 2s. 11d. 

A Voyage Towards the South 
Pole, by James Weddell, with 
maps, plates, etc., 1827. 5s. 6d, 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of my 


Rev. 


with portraits, 3 vols., 1853. 6s. 

Bigsby’s Poems and Essays, 1842. 
35- 6d. 

Old Places Revisited, or the Anti- 
quarian Enthusiast, by Robert 
Bigsby. 3 vols., 1851. 5s. 6d. 

The Passions of the Human Soul, 
and their Influence on Society 
and Civilisation, by Charles 
Fourier, 2 vols. 5s. gd. 

All the above in excellent con- 
dition, and post free. 


SALES OF BOOKS 
DURING THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, 
as sold between December 15th, 
1900, and January 1§th, 1901 :— 

LONDON, W.C. 
An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 
Zangwill’s Mantle of Elijah. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


“Daily Mail” Year Book. 
net. 

LONDON, E.C. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

Doyle (Conan): Great Boer War. 
7s. 6d. (Smith, Elder.) 

Round Table Report of the Ful- 
ham Conference. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Longmans, ) 

Adderley’s St. Francis of Assisi. 
38. 6d. . (Arnold.) 

Henty’s Buller in 
(Blackie.) 


Natal. 6s. 
Itetie Petrie. 
6s. (Hodder.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Love Letters, 


58. net. (Murray.) 

73 6d. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Phillips’ Herod. 


(John Lane.) 


6d. net. 


45. 


April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Eleanor, 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

In the Palace of the King. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

BRIGHTON. 

Doyle: Great Boer War. 7s. Od. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

Rhys: Leighton, His Life and 
Work. 7s. 6d. net. (Bell,) 
Corelli: Master Christian. 6s. 

(Methuen.) 


original | 


Is. | 


Eleanor. 6s. (Smith, 

| Elder.) 

| Bullen: With Christ at Sea. 

| (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

| Zangwill’s Mantle of Elijah. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Steel’s Hosts of 
(Heinemann.) 

Conan Doyle’s Great Boer War. 
7s. 6d. (Smith, Elder.) 

Westcott’s David Harum, 
(Pearson.) 

Kipling’s Books, all. 

BURNLEY. 

Doyle’s Great Boer War. 7s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Rosebery’s Napoleon : 


Os. 


the Lord. 6s. 


6s. 


od. 


The Last 


Phase. 7s. 6d. (Humphreys.) 
Annie S. Swan: An American 
Woman, 5s. (Hutchinson.) 
G. A. Henty: With Buller in 


Natal. 6s. (Blackie.) 

Whitaker’s Almanack, with Lan- 
cashire Supplement. 1s, and 
2s. 6d. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Eleanor. 


6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Joseph Hocking: The Madness of 

| David Baring. 3s. 6d. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 

John Morley: Oliver Cromwell. 
Illustrated Edition, 14s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare’s Works, illustrated. 
(Collins, Sons, and Co.) 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Doyle: Great Boer War. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

Fraser: Golden Bough. 


73. Od. 


3 vols. 


36s. net. (Macmillan.) 

| Kearton: Our Bird Friends. 5s. 
(Cassell.) 

Stevenson’s Life and South Seas, 
3 vols. 18s. (Chatto.) 

Huxley’s Life. 2 vols. jos. net. 


(Macmillan. ) 
GLASGOW. 


R. L. Stevenson: In the South 
Seas, 6s. (Chatto.) 
| Mrs. Humphry Ward: Eleanor. 


| 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

| An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 

| §s. net. (Murray.) 

| J. M. Jack: Daybreak in Living- 
stonia. 5s. (Oliphant.) 

Life of Rev. Dr. Henry Calder- 
wood, by his Son. 7S- 6d. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

E. Seton Thomson: Biography of 
a Grizzly, with Illustrations. €s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

John L. Low: T. G. Tait; a Re- 
cord. 6s, (Nisbet.) 

ABERDEEN. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 
5s. net. (Murray.) 

Wiggin: Penelope’s Experiences 
in Scotland and England. 6s. 
each, (Gay and Bird.) 

| Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth, 
India Paper Edition. 2s, net. 
(Chatto.) 

R. L. Stevenson’s In 
Seas. 6s. (Chatto.) 
Morley’s Oliver Cromwell. tos. 
net. and 14s. net. (Macmillan,) 
Mark Rutherford’s Pages from a 
Journal. 6s. (Unwin.) 


DUBLIN. 


the South 


Sheehan: My New Curate. 5s. 
net. (Art and Book Co.) 
Maher: Psychology. 6s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 

Whitaker’s Almanack. ts. and 
2s. 6d, (Whitaker.) 
Mulholland: Cynthia’s Bonnet 
Shop. 5s. (Blackie.) 

Kelly: Happiness: Its Pursuit, 
etc. 3s. 6d. (Long.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. 3s. 6d. 


(Heinemann, ) 
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London : 


OF 
POEMS 


Tlopprr & SrouGuTon, 27. Paternos‘er Rov, EC, 


NOW READY. 


Price 3/6 net. 


SHADOWY 
WATERS. 


A New Volume of Poems 


BY 


W. B. YEATS. 


kr 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


HANDBOOK for LITERARY 


is. 6d. 


AND 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


LAURENCE M. GIBSON, M.A. 


“Tt is marked by good sense and _ thoroughness 


throughout, and will be really useful, not only to 
members of the societies whiclt it contemplates, but to 
teachers and others who wish to ‘get up’ subjects, 
especially as full references are given to books and 
periodicals in which the subjects are dealt with.” 


-— LITERATURE. 


“ An excellent and very creditable piece of work.” 


—YounG MAN. 


“ Must be regarded as a most micritorious compilation, 


and if it helps to check the decay of the Literary Society 
it will have done an excellent piece of service.” 


—GLASGOW HERALD. 


“ Will find a very ready market once its publication is 
10wn. The officials, as well as private members of such 


societies, will find this volume invaluable.” 


—Mertuopist TimMEs. 


London : 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C 
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Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


PEWRITING promptly and accurately done, 1od. per 


words: samples and references ; multi-copies.—Ad“ress, 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST. 
CHAS. M. SHELDON’S GREATEST WORK. 
EDWARD BLAKE, COLLEGE STUDENT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


By CHAS. M. SHELDON, 
Author of “In His Steps,” etc. 
Those who have had an opportunity to read this important story 
consider it to be Mr, Sheldon’s best effort, and a record sale should 
be attained by it. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A. M. MEADOWS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Eye of Fate,” ‘‘ Out from the Night,” etc. 


DAYS OF DOUBT. 3/6 


Miss Meadows is a young writer of the Florence Warden and 
Fergus Hume School, and her new work will do much to earn for 
her a place in the front rank of authors of that class. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE, 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 5 - 


The Scotsman says ;—*“ Mr. Boothby is singularly happy and even 
powerful in his descriptions of stirring and perilous adventure in wild 
and remote regions. The romance will be read with interest and 
pleasure.” 

Aberdecn Free Press says:—“ It is marvellous that Mr, Boothby's 
novels should all be so uniformly good. The story is written in Mr. 
Boothby’s best style, and is characterised by his well-known bold- 
ness in conception and skill in execution, It is full of interest from 
start to finish.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
FOR THE RELIGION. 3/6 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author ot * A Man of His Age,” ‘‘ The King’s Pawn,” etc. 
Black and White says:—“ One of the best historical novels we 
have ever read. Mr. Drummond has written a thrilling story, which 
will hold its own worthily among the historical romances of the day.” 
ETHEL TURNER'S NEW STORY. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 3.6 
The World says :—** At the head of the list of the girls’ books for 
this centuryend we place a delightful story by that well-known 
benefactor of the girl, Ethel Turner, ‘ Three Little Maids’ is the 
best of the author's stories; it is amusing, natural, well-planned, and 
brightly written.” 
BY ORME AGNUS, 
Author of “ Jan Oxber,” one of the principal successes of the year. 


LOVE IN OUR VILLAGE. 6 - 


The Dundee Advertiser says : —* Beautifully picturesque, and replete 
with a warm and sweet sentiment that is singularly refreshing. 
Nothing could well be more delightful than the Jove passage between 
Polly and Jun. The situation seems invested with sunshine and 
fragrance. A book that admirably sets forth rustic feeling and 
surroundings.” 


THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE. 3/6 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,” etc. 

The Deily Express says :—‘|t is to be hoped that with this new 
book Mr. Oppenheim will come into the high position he deserves. 
It has been a mystery, indeed, for several years to many shrewd and 
thoughtful critics why Mr. Oppenheim did not long ago become a 
great public favourite. Asa painter of the rough life of mining camps, 
of any strong and striking scenes where animal passions enter, he is 
as good as Henry Kingsley. ‘ The World’s Great Snare’ is a fine 
study of stirring times. It is a magnificent story, which is bound to 
be talked about.” 


A HERO OF ROMANCE. 6/- 
By RICHARD MARSH, 
Auther of ‘* The Crime and the Criminal,” 


Punch says :—“ A book well worth reading, written with consider- 
able power, always interesting and amusing.” 


A Creat Success. Fourth Edition Now Ready. 11,000 Copies Sold. 
THE BEST BOOK ON THE WAR. 
HOW WE KEPT THE FLAG FLYING. 


The Siege of Ladysmith Through Australian Eyes. 
By DONALD MACDONALD, 
The Melbourne Argus War Correspondént, 
Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, special design, 65. 

British Weekly says:—* A thrilling account. It is more than a 
thrilling tale, this record of endurance. And the book, it seems to 
us, has caught ‘the psychological moment’ to appear, for a short 
time ago, when we were living in the events of each hour, books on 
the war were felt to be too like yesterday's paper. But now the 
time has come when we can look back, and, reading such a book as 
this, begin to realise what the war meant to those who were in it.” 

The Globe says :—‘* Mr. Macdonald gives a description so graphic 
and so vivid that it is calculated to bring tears to the eyes. These 
chapters certainly supply the fullest and most effective account of the 
siege yet published. Will give very great pleasure to the general 
reader.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO.,, Lrv., Satisuury Sguare, Lonvown, E.C, 
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By Dr. Ricuarp Garnett, C.B. 
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